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OUTGROWN CITY GOVERNMENT. 


A BETTER municipal system is the most obvious need of 
all the free countries of the world. We have all broken down 
just here, because city government must be government, not 
politics. The master-stroke of the men of 1787 was confining 
the government of the nation to specified duties, important, but 
few and simple, leaving the administration of justice to State 
governments, themselves limited and restrained. But the ruling 
power of cities must rule. Municipal government, for the com- 
mon safety, must be paternal and providential, if not imperti- 
nent and despotic. Men must be ruthlessly held back from 
creating the conditions of typhoid and diphtheria. A man in a 
city can only ina very qualified sense be master in his own 
house, because his own house is twenty inches from another 
man’s house. The thing he does at No. 784 may kill a baby at 
No. 786, and lay low a whole family across the back-yard. We 
have seen, recently, two thousand children in one school build- 
ing, each the object of tender affection, in peril from one care- 
less janitor, the servant of a municipality. City government 
must actually administer, control, and govern, in minute detail, 
an immense estate, the owners of which are as powerless to 
protect themselves as minor heirs. 


London and New York, the cities that seem destined to con- 
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trol the business of the globe, are in much the same condition 
as to their municipal system, for both are running along with a 
government that originated when they were little more than 
large villages. They are in the condition of a vast aggregation 
of shops and factories, still trying to do its work with the forty 
horse-power engine with which it began business. There is a 
terrible amount of creak, leakage, and inefficiency. No tinker- 
ing will suffice. We have tinkered in vain for half a century. 
Nothing can meet the demands of the situation but a new 
engine of more direct action and increased power. 

Mr. Gladstone, it is well known, has had his eye upon Lon- 
don for some years past, and has now in his portfolio a mu- 
nicipal system for that metropolis, which citizens of New York 
have hoped might contain ideas and devices which they could 
adopt. But in the British Empire everything waits, and ought 
to wait, until Ireland is appeased ; and London, therefore, must 
flounder on, the most terrific agglomeration of suffering and 
depravity upon which the sun has ever looked down. If any 
reader would know to what a degree of hideous savagery hu- 
man beings can sink in a city with an outgrown government, he 
has but to examine the work published this season in London, 
“The Problems of a Great City,” by Mr. Arnold White. The 
Fuegians described by Darwin in his “ Voyage of the Beagle” 
were not lower in the scale of being than the lowest Londoners, 
because the Fuegians cannot aggravate their native depravity 
by gin and beer. 

New York need not wait. The opportunity of reconstruc- 
tion is thrust upon her in the Constitutional Convention about 
to be chosen. Philadelphia, as deeply cursedas New York or 
London with a government outgrown, is in the field of reform 
with a bold experiment. The new Philadelphia plan, hopeful 
as it is, cannot be accepted as final, and it still devolves upon 
New York to develop a municipal system in harmony with re- 
publican principles, which all the free countries of the world 
may find suggestive or available. 

New York was a pleasant abode before it had outgrown the 
thought of those who planned it; somewhat noisy, with its 
cobblestones, and always a little provincial ; but a pretty, well- 
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shaded, three-cornered city at the tip of Manhattan Island, end- 
ing with the Battery of our childish recollections, the most en- 
chanting public ground on earth. How sudden the transfor- 
mation has been! I, who write these lines, have walked in fear 
among the vats of the Swamp, while as yet that great leather- 
market was an expanse of tanneries along the East River; from 
which Brooklyn Heights could be seen, bold, abrupt, a line of 
bluffs of yellow earth, without a building of any kind from 
Fulton Ferry to where the South Ferry now is. The beach 
under the heights was the popular bathing-place for those of 
the boys of New York who could muster four cents to pay 
their ferriage. The afternoon promenade of the ladies, which 
began at Bowling Green, ended at St. Paul’s Church; on the 
broad pavement of which they turned about and swept grace- 
fully seaward again. There was little complaint of the city 
government then, when Philip Hone was mayor, or De Witt 
Clinton, who were greater men in the popular estimation than 
any public functionary now is. The honor of a seat in the 
Board of Aldermen required and conferred more distinction 
than a senatorship of the United States does at present. 

But that is no longer an important consideration, although 
we may fairly claim that the feeling is natural and salutary 
which invests a public man with a certain prestige. The ma- 
terial fact was that the affairs of the city were directed by the 
business sense of the city. There was trained intelligence in 
the City Hall, which originated and carried out bold and far- 
reaching measures. I can remember well the clamor that had 
to be met when the decree went forth that no more wooden 
houses should be built in New York, and what an amount of 
prejudice, interest, and timidity had to be overcome before the 
Croton-water scheme could be carried. The City Hall to-day 
contains the record of much work done after the peace of 1815, 
which attests the skill, the knowledge, the good sense, as well as 
the fidelity with which the city business was then done. 

The calamity of Tweedism was not the money it stole, though 
that was a sad loss where so much money was needed. The de- 
plorable circumstance was the exclusion of intelligence and ex- 
ecutive ability from the direction of municipal affairs, which, in 
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Tweed’s day, had become of the first necessity. If the reader 
will open a map of the islands and shores destined to be occu- 
pied one day by the commercial metropolis of this continent, if 
not of all the continents, he will perceive that, so long as the 
city was confined to the island of Manhattan, the task of subduing 
the natural obstacles was comparatively easy. But when the 
scheme embraced all the islands and all the shores, when a cir- 
cumference of a hundred and fifty miles had to be made salu- 
brious and accessible, fit in all respects for the dwelling-place of 
six millions of people, the problem then demanded the most 
enlightened and humane intelligence, as well as great engineering 
genius and administrative talents of the highest order. The 
problem is upon us still. The late November spasm, resulting 
in another two-years’ mayor and another little gang of dummy 
aldermen, was important chiefly as another call to the true solu- 
tion of the enigma, a rational and business-like plan of municipal 
government. 

The city wants a scheme which would put a Hewitt or a 
Grace, during the prime of his powers, into the office of mayor, 
with a ten-years’ tenure, not re-eligible, with a hundred of the 
best business heads in the city to hold the purse-strings, vote 
every appropriation, and aid him with their advice and influence. 
What we want is simply a fair chance for a Mayor Grace or 
a Mayor Hewitt: a competent man, with power enough, time 
enough, restraint enough, motive enough, assistance enough. 
In about two years a man of real ability can learn how to be 
mayor of New York. As soon as he has learned, we turn the 
city upside down for the sole purpose of getting rid of invaluable 
experience, and putting in its place well-intentioned inexperience. 
Not that the government of a great city is a matter of business 
merely. The people of an important metropolis naturally desire 
that the man who chiefly represents them should be something 
more than an executive force. They wish him to be an inter- 
esting personage as well. It is important for many reasons that 
he should be a man of weight and dignity, a natural leader of 
opinion, and one who would gratify the pride of his constitu- 
ents. New York has had such mayors, and has one at the 
present moment. It is because we want, as mayor, a man of 
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commanding and general popularity that it is better to elect him 
by popular vote rather than by the vote of an elected body. 

But is it rational, is it business-like, is it like New York, 
which does everything better and better, except its municipal 
business, to elect a mayor for the trivial term of two years? An 
able man, in two years, if he does his best, can get all his bad 
mistakes made, rectified, and done with. At the end of two years 
he knows his business; he has become well acquainted with 
large numbers of men, and he knows where there is need of more 
or less governmental interference. He is just ready to execute 
his larger policy. All this is perfectly obvious, so long as the 
matter in question is the government of a bank, a railroad, or 
a mercantile house. But there is no difference between public 
and private business except that public business is more exten- 
sive and more difficult. Every student of American history 
knows that the public men of this country who have served it 
best, and of whom the country is proudest now, were in the pub- 
lic service all their lives, and that we owe the best of their service 
to that fact. Every such student must have been struck with 
the immense advantages which the people derived from the long 
official experience of the first six presidents. A mayor elected 
for a term of ten or fifteen years, not re-eligible, removable for 
cause, justly compensated, suitably aided, would at least give 
good government a chance. We have tried systematized dis- 
trust, and it has failed everywhere. Let us now admit into the 
municipal system a little of the faith which we naturally have 
in one another. 

Such a mayor, intrusted with sufficient power, will need and 
will desire the assistance and the restraint of his fellow-citizens. 
The American principle of government is the precise opposite of 
the despotic. Bonaparte tried to govern a country with a single 
mind, and that mind an ignorant and a narrowone. The Ameri- 
can idea is to bring to bear upon the government of the country 
its whole sum of mind. I would surround this mayor, therefore, 
with a somewhat numerous city legislature, every member of 
which should be a city tax-payer. Surely, no man is fit to lay 
burdens on the shoulders of his fellow-citizens unless he is going 
to carry part of the load himself. Nor is any man likely to be 
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competent in the management of public business unless he has 
had some success in managing business of his own. The per- 
son forty years of age, who possesses nothing, may be both great 
and good; he may be an ornament of the human race; future 
ages may pronounce his name with veneration ; but, in all proba- 
bility, he would not be a useful member of a city legislature 
having in charge the collection and expenditure of forty mill- 
ion dollars a year. Tennyson obviously would not; Lowell 
might not; but many an unlettered man, who had done exten- 
sive business with success and honor, would soon widen out to 
an aqueduct or a park, and grapple patiently with the dirt prob- 
lem or the snow difficulty. Business is business. The success- 
ful transaction of business requires trained business sense. 

There need be no difficulty in devising a suitable plan, if the 
men will lay their heads to it who manage such concerns as the 
Chemical Bank, Harper’s Publishing House, and the New York 
Central Railroad. The city of New York needs simply a reason- 
ably permanent Hewitt, with a Cabinet of heads of department 
selected by himself, and a committee of one hundred tax-pay- 
ers, by way of city legislature, to vote and withhold supplies. 
Divide the city into fifty wards, or more, if thought best, and it 
will not be found impossible to elect competent men who own 
some property in the ward they represent. 

The whole world knows that our failure in the article of 
city legislature has been most egregious. The general senti- 
ment of intelligent New York now is, Let us have no more 
aldermen! For forty years past the aldermen have been little 
but a gang of thieves, As a body, they have done scarcely any- 
thing but steal. Asa rule, they were elected for nothing else, 
sought their seats for nothing else, and nearly every act done by 
them has had in it some taint of iniquity. The mere smallness 
of the body made the plunder of the tax-payers easy, and the 
odium which has covered the name of alderman practically ex- 
cluded all but bad or insignificant men. But we must not for 
that reason deprive the future great mayors of New York of the 
aid which a proper city legislature would give them. 

Usually, when this subject has been discussed, writers have 
attributed the failure of municipal government to universal 
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suffrage, unmindful that London, which has never known uni- 
versal suffrage, is in a worse plight than New York. The suf- 
frage we cannot limit, any more than we can suspend gravita- 
tion. If New York has to wait for an efficient and respectable 
government until poor or ignorant men are excluded from the 
polls, the subject may as well be indefinitely postponed. But 
there is one thing which the people themselves can unquestion- 
ably do. They can demand qualifications in the men they pay 
to serve them. If the people of New York were to decree that 
no man should represent them in a legislative body unless he 
had red hair, they would commit an absurd action, but the 
action would be within their right. If, also, they think fit to 
ordain that no man shall impose taxes who does not pay taxes, 
they will be within their right. The question whether they 
shall do so is one of expediency only, and it is one upon which 
the experience of American cities is throwing at the present time 
a flood of light. Several of the State legislatures have recently 
fixed a limit upon the public debt of cities, and it was a measure 
necessary to save many of them from bankruptey. The reason 
is, because men who have nothing impose the taxes, and men 
who have something pay them, 

It is not necessary here to consider details, The details of 
good government are exhibited every day in every successful 
house of business in the city of New York, where the mere 
magnitude of transactions compels a civil service founded in 
reason, The essential thing is, that every man who serves the 
public shall have the same motives to serve his employer well 
which all other men have who take wages. Bad government 
began in the city about 1829, when a slave-owner of ‘Tennessee, 
who had had no experience in employing free men, debauched 
the whole public service by turning political opponents out of 
public employment. The business now is to undo that cruel 
mischief, and it presents little difficulty unless the will to undo 
it is wanting. Let us remember, too, that leisure has fled the 
earth, and gives no sign of returning. In New York time is 
money, and especially the time of able men. A rich community 
like New York must not accept gratuitous service, and, in truth, 
could not get it. The Mayor of New York and his chief assist- 
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ants should receive a compensation similar to that which suc- 
cessful private business brings when it is conducted on a large 
scale. The city legislature, too, should be reasonably compen- 
sated, and their legitimate election expenses paid. Let there 
be a new City Hall, somewhat nearer the probable center of 
population; not a mountain of fraud, like the Tweedian Capitol 
at Albany, but a modest edifice, adequate and suitable. It will 
be time to build something handsome when essential things are 
done, and the city debt is extinguished. Let, also, the city legis- 
lators serve for a term which would give the city the advantage 
of experience gained in its service. Why less than three years? 

A seat in such a body would be an object worthy of the 
ambition of the best and the greatest citizens. Much of its work 
would be the routine of passing appropriations; very important, 
but not alluring to the fancy. On the other hand, much of the 
work would be such as to gratify the noblest instincts of man: 
to secure and maintain the best common schools on earth ; clean- 
liness universal and detailed; a park system which of itself 
would make life worth having; a colossal Venice of magnificent 
bridges over the rivers; the wharves made fit for the coming 
commerce of the world; cheap, quick justice for the working 
girl and her brother; the fever and ague killed in all the region 
round about; the burial question settled; the snow and dust 
problems dealt with successfully; public holidays nobly cele- 
brated ; the public highways rescued from the corporations that 
got them by iniquitous bribery; the saloon question rationally 
treated; the interests of beauty and grandeur not overlooked ; 
the treasures of art and science made accessible; theaters judi- 
ciously subsidized, so as to free competent managers from rents 
that render advanced dramatic art too difficult. 

Where are the good men who could disdain work like this? 
Such an opportunity of promoting civilization and public hap- 
piness would be something unique in the development of our 
race, because the means would be proportioned to the ends. 
Unless I am misinformed, the simple rectification of unjust ine- 
qualities in the assessor's books would pour into the city treas- 
ury such a revenue that the debt, great as it is, would seem 
trifling, and rapidly melt away. All this is no dream of a re- 
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cluse. It is not out of the reach of practical politics, nor is it 
too difficult of execution. There are German cities which now 
give the poor man a clean street, exquisite public gardens, splen- 
did museums, adequate protection in his natural rights, a well- 
ordered saloon, a concert for nothing, and a seat in an excellent 
theater for ten cents. If Germans can do these things, cannot 
the men of New York? The descendants of the men are still 
living here whom General Washington had in his mind when he 
said that, if Virginia did not dig the Erie Canal, “the Yorkers 
will.” “I know the men,” he added, “and I am sure of it.” 
The Yorkers are still here, or their sons, who carried through the 
Erie Canal, introduced Croton water, called into being the Cen- 
tral Park, got the police out of politics, convicted Tweed, and 
banished the spoilsmen from the post-office. Their services on 
just terms can be had, and the terms demanded by men of the 
right stamp are only a fair chance to do the best they know how. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his recent valuable article on the city 
bosses, accuses the citizens of New York of neglecting their 
political duties. Something is to be said on the other side. 
The present Constitution of New York, which is, as we hope, 
about to be amended, imposes on the busy people of the city 
several tasks which it is impossible for them to perform. It is 
not possible for the people to select from the New York bar, 
which is a very numerous body, a proper Corporation Counsel. 
The performance of such a task requires peculiar qualities and 
peculiar knowledge, such as the people in general cannot possi- 
bly possess. This is equally true in regard to the sheriff, reg- 
ister of deeds, Judge of the Court of Appeals, and all other 
judges. The people cannot do such things; they have never 
done them, they have never attempted to do them, nor thought 
of trying to do them. This work has been done by a few in- 
terested individuals, oftener by one individual, who had a gift 
for management, mastery, or intrigue. The late ex-President 
Arthur nominated many such in his time, because, as a know- 
ing hand recently explained, “ Arthur was the one republican 
leader who worked democratic dissensions for all they were 
worth.” This was his vocation in New York, until he was 
transferred by accident to Washington, where he was in a 
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measure restored to himself, and rose to an opportunity of legit 
imate work, 

It is alwaya idle to scold our fellow-citizena, Tluman nature 
ia human nature; in half a dozen generations it can ordinarily 
be but slightly modified, When, therefore, what we call a 
political duty is habitually negleeted by men, it is usually the 
fault of those who imposed that duty, There waa no serious 
neglect of political duty in this city BO long as the duties im- 
posed were reasonably possible, So far from blaming Mr, 
Arthur for working the democratic dissensions for all they 
were worth, we ought rather to be grateful to him for doing, in 
any way not criminal, the duty which the people could not do, 
The people can elect a competent mayor, They have generally 
done so, They can also elect one, two, or three competent city 
legislators from each ward, if it is not too extensive to be known 
and grasped. These tasks are not easy. We can only claim 
that they are possible, and that the people will do them well 
enough to yield a fair average of good results, 

Happily, there is reason for thinking that both London and 
New York are about to construct a government suited to their 
magnitude, and to the immense interests which they include and 
represent. Mr. Arthur White describes the outgrown govern- 
ment of London thus: “ Vestrymen, voracious, incapable, de- 
void of public spirit, swarm like locusts on a field of young 
millet, fatten on the rate-payers, taint the record of public life, 
check the resolves of humane officials, and betray the interests 
they are elected to protect.” His explanation of the cause of 
this melancholy lapse shows that the case of London is similar 
to ours—a parish scheme of government outgrown. ‘The vora- 
cious vestrymen are merely its most unhappy victims, as the 
Tweed Ring and the boodle aldermen are of ours. We are only 
robbed : they are corrupted by it. 

JAMES PARTON. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF WEALTH. 


THe practice of inveighing against wealth as a social evil 
in and of itself has well-nigh ceased in modern times, It has 
become clear to most intelligent minds that, in the co:npetitive 
system upon which civilization rests, the only margin for pro- 
gressive activity lies in the leisure which wealth vouchsafes to a 
few earnest and capable individuals, Assuming the necessity of 
the existing social organization, or, rather, ignoring the possi- 
bility of any other, most people now hail the opportunity that 
wealth affords for securing and improving leisure as the most 
potent of the existing agencies of intellectual and wsthetic prog- 
ress, No one, it is true, can fail to perceive how narrow this 
working margin of civilization is; but in the contemplation of the 
results this is not fully realized, and it can be clearly understood 
only by thoughtful comparison of these actual results with pos- 
sible ones under a different system. For the class from which 
the fruitful workers must be selected is necessarily a very limited 
one. The percentage of people of means to the whole people is 
always an exceedingly small one, as everybody knows, but how 
much smaller still is the proportion of those who improve 
to those who possess these rare opportunities! There are good 
reasons for believing it no greater here than it would be for the 
much larger class who are denied them. 

The socialists are trying to devise a system under which the 
power to work effectively for society shall no longer be confined 
to this limited class who happen to possess means, but shall be 
extended to all who have the ability and the disposition; and 
they claim that this would proportionally increase the effective 
working force of society. If this reasoning could be accepted as 
sound, and the socialists’ claims could be admitted as true, the 
scheme would, indeed, be a grand one, and the ideal, however 
difficult to realize, would be worthy of all effort. But this theme 
is far too broad for the present article, and it is no part of my 
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purpose to discuss it in any of its general bearings. Only from 
a single and very restricted point of view can it be touched 
upon here. Without attempting to compare or to contrast the 
two numerically so unequal classes, those sufficiently wealthy to 
insure them leisure and the means to pursue objects and studies 
without regard to gain, and those who must devote their energies 
to what are known as practical affairs—the rich on the one hand 
and the poor and middle classes on the other; without attempt- 
ing to weigh the relative intellectual, moral, and wsthetic worth 
of these classes, let it suffice to cast a glance into the inner life 
of the first of these groups, and consider a few of the influences 
which operate within it in the direction of reducing the propor- 
tion of those who can be claimed as useful to society. Assum- 
ing, for the time being, that the existing social order is the best 
attainable, that the present inequality is a healthy one in insur- 
ing leisure to a number of individuals which, though relatively 
small, is large when considered by itself, let us simply inquire 
whether the best use is made of this leisure, and whether there 
is not room for improvement in this respect. 

It is not necessary to confine this inquiry to those rare cases 
in which superior faculties are combined with superior advan- 
tages. The work of the genius.is “dynamic.” He not only 
advances the age in which he lives, but he gives it new powers 
with which to advance itself. It is not to be expected that 
a very large number would be able to do this if they were ever 
so highly favored. But this is not the only kind of usefulness. 
The greater part of all work must always belong to a class 
which, in contrast with this, may be called “ statical "—work 
which exerts only a temporary influence, and only upon those 
who are near. These statical activities may be compared to 
waves in still water, which do their appointed work and then 
die away; while dynamic activities are like the current of a 
river, which rolls perpetually onward, swelling as it advances. 
Yet this latter class of activities derives its superiority from 
its power to increase the energy of the former class, and the 
well-being of society depends at last upon the intellectual and 
physical state of its members, % ¢, upon the character of the 
prevailing social statics. 
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With the general progress in moral ideas it is becoming 
more and more clearly realized that wealth is not an absolute 
possession, but a trust for the benefit of society. Hence gener- 
ous subscriptions are frequently made for the relief of suffer- 
ing caused by fires, floods, earthquakes, etc.; heavy endow- 
ments are made to charitable and educational institutions, and 
large bequests are left to further philanthropic objects. Large 
fortunes thus, in a rude and imperfect way, become the reserve 
funds of society, upon which it draws in cases of emergency. 
We can imagine public sentiment so far advanced in this direc- 
tion as to render such a use of these reserve funds quite general. 
Nothing is so powerful as fashion, and if the hoarding of vast 
wealth were to be visited with unanimous disapprobation, the 
incentive to hoarding would be removed without removing the 
incentive to acquisition, and a somewhat healthy circulation of 
the social life-current might be kept up. 

While the value of wealth, as an alleviator of suffering and 
a promoter of worthy public objects, is thus strongly appre- 
ciated by many who possess it, its value as a direct means of 
intellectual and moral culture is rarely discerned by this class. 
Many rich people are fully alive to their duty toward others, 
and at the same time apparently devoid of a sense of their duty 
toward themselves. The function of wealth, in affording leisure 
for culture and for thorough, painstaking work in any field of 
progressive labor, has always been and always must be a far 
more important one than that of furnishing temporary relief to 
suffering humanity. Without leisure, Humboldt could not 
have explored all the realms of nature, and given the world 
an intelligible Cosmos. Without immunity from care, Newton 
could not have found out and unfolded to his age and ours the 
true nature of the universe. Without leisure and resources, 
Darwin could not have fathomed the mysteries of life, and 
solved the great problem of being. Civilization, with all its 
mechanical accessories and material blessings, is the product of 
calm deliberation and patiently wrought results. The inven- 
tions that uncerlie it were impossible until the principles of 
nature upon which they rest had been established, and this has 
in most cases been the result of prolonged researches made for 
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truth’s sake alone, without any but the most shadowy concep- 
tion of the consequences that were to flow from them. This 
scientific work, this search for truth for its own sake, can only 
be successfully prosecuted when the means of subsistence are 
made to be not in the least dependent upon it. In proportion 
as scientific, literary; or artistic labor is dependent upon its 
pecuniary returns, its standard is lowered, and its permanence 
and value are diminished. 

The so-called men of leisure, who have accomplished these 
great results, have really been the most industrious of all men. 
Leisure, in this sense, merely means relief from the necessity of 
performing statical work in order to be able to perform dynamic 
work, as these terms have been defined above. But how few 
understand it in this sense! The vulgar notion of leisure, se- 
cured by ample means, is immunity from all work. So preva- 
lent is this idea that wealthy people are not expected to perform 
any kind of labor. Many such people look upon any form of 
work as beneath their station, and suppress the natural impulses 
that prompt activity. They give freely to the poor, found asy- 
lums and endow colleges, and believe that, with this, they have 
executed their trust. This is a wholly false view. The wealthy 
have a higher duty to perform. They are under obligations 
directly to themselves and indirectly to society. Wealth alone 
does not make true manhood. Birth, rank, social position— 
none of these can alone make useful men. Not even genius— 
the inheritance of powerful intellect and exceptional aptitudes— 
can suffice. Culture alone can make these possessions real. 
Industry alone can make them count as social factors. The 
heirs of wealth, the legatees of rank and noble blood, the children 
of great men, and the descendants of geniuses, are too apt to im- 
agine that nothing is left for them to do. No greater mistake 
could be made, and none leads more directly to degeneracy. In 
this age all value is measured by labor, and this is not more true 
of matter than it is of mind, of material than of mental wealth. 
What makes one man superior to another is superior acquire- 
ment; at least, so far is this the case that the greatest natural 
superiority, without acquirement, counts for nothing in the world 
of thought. Every life is an independent unit, and every mind 
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at its origin a tabula rasa, inheriting nothing but the capacity to 
acquire, and the descendants even of the greatest must begin 
anew, as their ancestors did, at the foot of the ladder and climb 
by the same toilsome methods. 

Few, however, realize what a boon is the bare opportunity to 
perform this laborious task. This is best seen at those rare 
institutions of learning where facilities are also extended to 
students to defray their expenses by some form of labor. Such 
institutions are few in number, but if they could be multiplied 
and their existence be made known, they would doubtless be 
thronged with eager and earnest applicants for a chance to labor 
and to learn. The poor only ask this chance. They have no 
conventional qualms to satisfy, no notions of hereditary supe- 
riority to stand in their way. Activity is the natural demand of 
the healthy constitution, and is agreeable. Work is relished as 
the true food of body and mind, and is accepted with zeal. Few 
of this zealous class, however, attain success. The hard realities 
of life sooner or later break their spirit, quench their ardor, and 
turn their energies into so-called practical channels which yield 
little more than a livelihood. 

When we reflect how eagerly the most meager opportunities 
are thus seized by the poor, who can help contrasting this with 
the unlimited opportunities enjoyed by the rich, but usually neg- 
lected? This is the class from whom we should have great re- 
sults. Not only should the children of wealthy parents receive 
the most liberal education that the country affords, but they 
should be expected to make a good use of it in after life. As 
professional men, with complete immunity from the cares inci- 
dent to poverty, they should deepen and widen the tracks that 
others are prone to follow, and institute systematic reforms. As 
men of state, far removed from partisan strife, they should draw 
their principles direct from history and from science, and lay the 
foundations of an ideal government. As men of letters they 
could afford to be content with nothing less than the best, whether 
in the manner or the matter of their work. As men of science, 
not obliged to make their investigations yield them a pecuniary 
return, they, of all others, should devote themselves to the pur- 
suit of truth for its own sake, which, paradoxical as it may 
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sound, has always proved the most important and really practi- 
cal of all human labor. 

But, it may be asked, do not wealthy parents usually educate 
their children? Do they not send their sons to college? Do 
they not send them abroad to learn the world, and encourage 
them to pursue useful vocations? It is not denied that all 
these things are done, but the results are certainly less satisfac- 
tory than they should be. This education is too often given 
merely at the behest of fashion, and in such manner and amount 
as fashion requires. The impression is too prevalent among 
the rich that their only duty is to enjoy life, and the children of 
wealthy parents are too often made to feel that, not being com- 
pelled to work for a living, they are under no obligation to 
work at all. This sense of independence of the world is apt to 
be fostered at home. It is felt that even education, by exacting 
effort, humiliates. The labor necessary to acquire knowledge 
is looked upon as drudgery, and from this it is an easy step to 
the habit of thought which looks down upon the educated per- 
son as one who carries with him the evidence of having labored 
and toiled. Every one is familiar with this phase of life. The 
child in the cradle is surrounded by influences which impress it 
with the idea of being somehow, by nature, a superior being. 
The governess, the music teacher, the family tutor, are known 
to be far better informed than the sons and daughters, but so 
far from feeling ashamed of this, people in this stage of culture 
would rather feel ashamed if they found their children display- 
ing any great amount of learning. Private schools, which are 
patronized by this class, are well calculated to pander to this 
sentiment. They are conducted as a business by which the 
teachers must gain a livelihood. Success here does not mean 
educational progress, but the attraction and retention of profit- 
able patrons. Every effort is therefore directed to please 
wealthy parents, and knowing that learning is discounted and 
native superiority believed in, they readily find means of putting 
the latter forward at the expense of the former, thereby height- 
ening the false impressions acquired in the nursery. 

All true excellence, as the old adage avers, is the result of 
labor, and a system which despises labor necessarily precludes 
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the attainment of excellence. The young man who is sent 
to college because it is the proper thing to do, despises the 
students who must make a heavy sacrifice to secure this oppor- 
tunity. He would be ashamed to plod as they do, even if his 
talents were equal to theirs. He considers it rather an honor to 
be behind in his classes, and boasts of barely escaping failure in 
the final examination, or of getting through by some trick, or 
by the help of the influence which wealth commands. His time, 
while at college, must be spent, not in the drudgery of study, 
but in the respectable amusements incident to college life. 
With plenty of money in his pockets, he joins the clubs and 
rival secret societies, where popularity is apt to be measured 
by length of purse. Greater or less dissipation is certain, and 
college life is a mere frolic, from which he returns home scarcely 
wiser, and morally worse, than when he went. His voyage 
abroad, if he makes one, is urged, because that is what every 
young man of his station is expected todo. He travels in the 
approved manner over the customary routes, and conforms to 
all the rules of etiquette of the fashionable tourist. He is ac- 
companied by other young men of his own social station, to 
whose minds the idea of gaining information, or of fitting them- 
selves for future usefulness, is as foreign as to his own. He 
returns enriched in mind by nothing unless it be the addition 
to his repertoire of a few cock-and-bull stories. That such a 
preparation wholly unfits one for assuming the responsibilities 
of life need not be stated. But this example is scarcely an 
average one of its class. It presupposes sufficient force of char- 
acter to resist all the greater temptations that beset the pathway 
of those so circumstanced. Few, however, possess this, and by 
far the greater number early fall victims to some one or more 
forms of vice, that soon compass their destruction. To have 
come through at all is the best proof of the possession of quali- 
ties which, properly directed, would have led to certain suc- 
cess, 

It is common for the toiling poor to envy the indolent rich, 
and imagine them happy. This is a great mistake. Activity, 
bodily and mental, is the normal state, and in it happiness chiefly 


consists. Those who are able to satisfy every desire the moment 
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it arises soon become the victims of ennui, than which no form 
of misery is greater, and any type of life which enforces inactiv- 
ity must be a very unhappy one. Such is believed to be the life 
of many wealthy people. It has become a truism that happiness 
is never attained by effort directed to that end alone, but only 
comes as an incident of effort directed to other useful ends. 
“The pursuit of happiness,” therefore, when taken in a literal 
sense, is the pursuit of a phantom, and the only successful pur- 
suit of happiness consists in the prosecution of some useful end 
in life, while the normal activity necessary to this constitutes in 
itself the true happiness sought. 

Now, what the modern age demands of those who possess 
wealth is that they employ it in the proper direction of their 
activities. No right-minded artisan begrudges the millionaire 
his millions. The manufacturer, the merchant, and even the 
railroad king are stirring, industrious men. They organize the 
production, exchange, and distribution of wealth, and are essen- 
tial to society. So of other industrial operations. Concentrated 
capital is indispensable to their prosecution on an adequate scale. 
And those on whom devolves the duty of conducting these in- 
dustries, and who accept and perform this duty as responsible 
citizens, are not envied nor denounced by sober-minded people, 
however widely their lots may differ. But honest and indus- 
trious people, those who with hand or brain labor for society, 
create its wealth, and effect its proper distribution—all, in fact, 
who really work—have a right to complain that so much of 
the wealth of their creation has fallen into the hands of idle 
persons who despise every form of labor, even the ennobling 
pursuit of science, art, and authorship. They do not ask them 
to take up the blacksmith’s sledge, the carpenter’s hammer, or 
the mason’s trowel. They even prefer that they devote them- 
selves to higher and really more useful labors—labors which 
their leisure, means, and independence peculiarly fit them to per- 
form thoroughly and well. 

Great revolutions are often caused by persistence in old 
habits in defiance of a changed public sentiment, and they might 
in most cases be prevented by a wise recognition of this change 
and a gradual conforming to its demands. The people are 
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frequently forced into open revolt by an obstinate refusal to do 
this on the part of those holding power of whatever kind. Most 
past revolutions have been political, and aimed at liberation 
from some form of despotism. The revolutions of the future 
are likely to be social, not directed against the State, but against 
a power higher than the State—the power of wealth—producing 
great monopolies and sustaining a large non-producing and idle 
class, or caste, sheltered behind the forms of law, but odious to 
the changing spirit of the age. 

That moral ideas change and progress is well known to all 
students of history. Customs and institutions that are sanc- 
tioned in one age are condemned in the next. There are races 
in which theft is honorable, and the time may come in the most 
enlightened countries when certain of the present most success- 
ful modes of money-getting may be condemned as crimes; and 
some of the present titles to the tenure of wealth may yet be 
called in question. With the growth of democratic institutions 
the idea of a general supervision and control by the people of 
the commonwealth for the common good has taken a firm root, 
and the demand that those individuals into whose hands large 
portions of this wealth has, by whatever means, fallen shall 
render an account of their administration of it is becoming more 
general and imperative. The plea that possession proves the pos- 
sessor to have earned his title is rebutted by the patent fact that 
most large fortunes are merely inherited. The number of those 
who have amassed large fortunes by organizing and successfully 
conducting great industries is always small. To-day they may 
be counted on the fingers. But a large business, once firmly 
established, is carried on thereafter by the exercise of only the 
ordinary capacity, and goes on enriching generations of the 
descendants of the original financier; while fortunes invested in 
various securities require only the attention of a competent busi- 
ness agent. It is these unearned fortunes that breed caste and 
threaten social degeneracy. It is not so much the few colossal 
fortunes as the many smaller hereditary ones that menace the 
existing social structure; it is not the accumulators of wealth, 
but the heirs of wealth, that furnish the drones of society and 
the enemies of labor. 
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But labor does not demand the confiscation of any form of 
wealth. It demands nothing but that a good use be made of it. 
This threatened degeneracy may be converted into healthy pros- 
perity by awakening in this class a sense of obligation to society. 
Idleness is no more natural to them than to any other class. If 
they are idle it is because it is considered a disgrace to work. 
To change this, and convert drones into workers, it only needs 
to change this pestilential fashion and make work instead of 
idleness the order of the day. That this can be done by the 
power of public sentiment there is no doubt. No class is strong 
enough to resist the withering frown of popular indignation, and 
I give this class the credit to believe that they would themselves 
gladly welcome the overthrow of a disgusting code which forbids 
them to act their natures and to expand. 

Let the present homage to wealth be withdrawn, and be paid 
only to work; let every man be esteemed, not for what he has, 
but for what he has done, and possession, now so often a barrier 
to labor, will become its most valuable auxiliary. It is the ob- 
vious duty of the well-to-do classes to avert the impending crisis 
by defying custom, eschewing luxury and idleness, and taking 
hold with will and energy of the active duties of life. They 
claim to constitute a superior class, and they are in position to 
make good this claim; not in the sense of natural superiority, 
but by means of the superior facilities they enjoy for making 
their native powers effective. Let them demonstrate this supe- 
riority by the unstinted development of those powers, and their 
industrial exercise, and no one will dispute their title to the 
means employed. 

Lester F, Warp. 
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WHEN an ill-inspired official sprinkled Lempriére’s “Classical 
Dictionary ” over central New York, there fell to a beautiful valley 
upon the head-waters of the Susquehanna the name of Homer. 
Hither came, toward the end of the last century, a body of 
sturdy young New Englanders, and among them my grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. Their first public care was a church, 
their second a school. This school was speedily developed into 
Cortland Academy; students came from far and near, and it soon 
began sending young men into the foremost places of State and 
Church. At an early day, too, it began receiving young women 
and sending them forth to become the best of matrons. 

Though I was never within its walls as a student, this school 
acted powerfully upon my early education in two ways. It 
educated my mother, and it spread through that region an 
atmosphere of respect for education and culture. The library 
and collections, though small, suggested pursuits better than the 
scramble for place or pelf; the public exercises led men’s 
thoughts, no matter how vaguely, into higher regions. I shall 
never forget the awe which came over me when, as a child, I 
saw Principal Woolworth, with his best students around him, 
making astronomical observations through a small telescope. 
Then began my education into that great truth, so imperfectly 
as yet understood in our country, that stores, hotels, shops, 
facilities for travel and traffic, are not the highest things in 
civilization. 

Influences more direct came from a primary school. To this 
I was taken, when three years old, for a reason which may strike 
the present generation as curious. The servant who had charge 
of me wished to learn to read; so she slipped into the school, 
and took me with her. Asa result, though my memory runs 
back distinctly to events near the beginning of my fourth year, 
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it holds not the faintest recollection of my learning to read, 
or of a time when I could not read easily. The only studies 
which I recall with distinctness, as carried on before my 
seventh year, are arithmetic and geography. As to the former, 
the multiplication-table was learned by rote and chanted in 
chorus by the whole body of children, a rhythmical and varied 
movement of the arms being carried on at the same time. I re- 
member only that this exercise gave us all great pleasure, and 
fastened the tables into my mind forever. As to geography, that 
gave pleasure in another way: the text-book contained pictures ; 
these stimulated my imagination and prompted me to read on 
the subjects to which they referred. 

There was no over-pressure. Mental recreation was obtained 
in a loose way from the “ Rollo” books, the “ Parley ” books, 
“Sandford and Merton,” the “Children’s Magazine,” and the 
like. Of physical recreation there was plenty in the fields and 
woods. 

In my eighth year the family removed to Syracuse, a town 
which then had about five thousand inhabitants. After much 
time lost in various poor schools, I was sent to the preparatory 
department of the Syracuse Academy, and there, by good luck, 
found Joseph A. Allen, the best teacher of English branches I 
have ever known. He had no rules and no system; or, rather, 
his rule was to have no rules, and his system was to have no 
system. To most teachers this might have been fatal; but he 
had genius. He seemed to divine the character and enter into 
the purpose of every boy. Work under him was a pleasure. 
His methods were very simple. Great attention was given 
to reading aloud from a book made up of selections from the 
best authors, and to recitals from these. Thus I stored up not 
only some of the best things in the older English writers, but 
inspiring poems of Whittier, Longfellow, and other moderns. I 
only regret that more of the same sort was not done, I recall, 
among treasures thus gained, which have been precious to me 
ever since, in many a weary or sleepless hour on land and sea, ex- 
tracts from Shakespeare, parts of Milton’s “Samson Agonistes” 
and of his sonnets, Gray’s “ Elegy,” Byron’s “ Ode to the Ocean,” 
Campbell's “ What’s Hallowed Ground?” Goldsmith’s “ Deserted 
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Village,” Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life,” Irving’s “ Voyage to 
Europe,” and parts of Webster’s reply to Hayne. 

At this school the wretched bugbear of English spelling was 
dealt with by a method that, so long as our present monstrous 
orthography continues, seems to me the best possible. During 
the last half-hour of every day, each scholar was required to 
have before him a copy-book, of which each page was divided 
into two columns. At the head of the first column was the 
word “Spelling ;” at the head of the second column was the 
word “Corrected.” The teacher then gave out to the school 
about twenty of the more important words in the reading-lesson 
of the day, and, as he thus dictated each word, each scholar wrote 
it in the column headed “Spelling.” When all the words were 
thus written, the first scholar was asked to spell from his book 
the first word. If misspelled it was passed to the next, and so 
on until it was spelled correctly, whereupon all who had made a 
mistake in writing it wrote the correct spelling in the opposite 
column. The result of this was that the greater part of us 
learned orthography thoroughly and practically ; for the practical 
use of spelling comes in writing. 

As to mathematics, arithmetic was pushed, perhaps, too far 
into puzzles ; but geometry was made fascinating by showing its 
real applications and the beauty of its reasoning. It is the only 
mathematical study I ever loved. In natural science, though 
most of the apparatus of schools nowadays was wanting, Mr. 
Allen’s instruction was far beyond his time. Never shall I for- 
get my excited interest when, occasionally, a surgeon of the vil- 
lage came in, and the whole school was assembled to see him 
dissect the eye or ear or heart of an ox. Physics, as then under- 
stood, was studied in a text-book, and there was illustration by 
ordinary apparatus, which fastened firmly in my mind the main 
facts and principles, 

The only mistake in Mr. Allen’s teaching was too much at- 
tention to English grammar. The true order ought to be, liter- 
ature first, and grammar afterward. Perhaps there is no more 
tiresome trifling in the world for boys and girls than rote recita- 
tions and parsing from one of the usual grammatical text-books. 

As to physical development, every reasonable encouragement 
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was given to play, Mr. Allen going frequently upon the play- 
grounds. He was also an excellent musician, and a most help- 
ful influence was exerted by singing, which was a daily ex- 
ercise of the school. I then began taking lessons regularly in 
music, and became proficient enough to play the organ occasion- 
ally in church. The best result of this training was to give my 
life one of its deepest and purest pleasures. 

As to the moral side, Mr. Allen influenced many of us 
strongly by liberalizing and broadening our horizon. He was a 
disciple at that time of Channing, and an abolitionist; but he 
never made any speeches on the subject—certainly never made 
the slightest attempt to proselyte any of his students. Yet the 
very atmosphere of the school made sectarian bigotry and nar- 
rowness impossible. 

But Mr. Allen’s was an English department, and, as I was to 
go to college, I was removed to a classical school. This school 
was not at first very successful. Its classical teacher was a good 
scholar, but careless. Under him, I repeated the rules in Latin 
and Greek glibly, for term after term, without really understand- 
ing the practical value of the cases, or what was meant by one 
word “governing” another. His great mistake, which seems to 
me not an infrequent one, was taking it for granted that repeat- 
ing rules and forms means understanding them. He was suc- 
ceeded by H , at present an eminent Presbyterian divine and 
professor in a Southern university. He was one of the noblest 
and truest of men, and his manly, moral influence over his 
scholars was remarkable. Many of them have reached positions 
of commanding usefulness, and I think they will agree that his 
influence upon their lives was most happy. The only drawback 
was that he was still very young, not yet through his senior year 
in Union College, and his methods in classical teaching were 
imperfect. He loved his classics, and taught his better students 
to love them; but he was neither thorough in grammar nor a 
sure guide at all times in translation, as I afterward found to my 
sorrow. My friend and schoolmate of that time, W. 0. S ’ 
published, a few years since, in the “St. Nicholas,” an account 
of this school. The picture he there gave was somewhat 
idealized, but we doubtless agree in thinking that the want in 
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grammaticai drill was more than made up by the love of manli- 
ness and the dislike of meanness which was in those days our 
very atmosphere. 

As to education outside of the school, very important to me 
was the discovery of “The Monastery, by the author of Waver- 
ley.” Who the “author of Waverley” was I neither knew nor 
cared, but read the book three times in a sort of fascination. Un- 
fortunately, novels and romances were kept locked up as unfit 
reading for children, and it was long before I reveled in the other 
novels of Scott. That they would have been thoroughly good 
and wholesome reading for me I know. Then and later they 
opened a new world to me, and gave healthful play to my imag- 
ination. At that time, too, I read and re-read, with a sort of 
“awful joy,” Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and still later, with 
intense pleasure, the earlier works of Dickens. My only regret 
as regards that time is that, between the rather trashy “ boys’ 
books ” on the one side and the rather severe books in the family 
library on the other, I read far less of really good literature than 
I might easily have done. My reading was absolutely without 
a guide, hence fitful and scrappy, parts of Rollin’s “Ancient 
History ” and Lander’s “ Travels in Africa” being mixed up with 
“ Robinson Crusoe” and “ The Scottish Chiefs.” Much reflection 
on my experience has convinced me that some kindly direction in 
the reading of a fairly scholarly boy is of the utmost importance, 
and never more so than now, when there are so many books press- 
ing for attention. I should lay much stress, also, on the hearing 
of good literature well read, and the interspersing of such reading 
with some remarks by the reader, pointing out the main beauties 
of the pieces thus presented. 

About my tenth year occurred an event, apparently trivial, 
but really very important in my mental development. My 
father brought home one day, as a “center-table book,” a hand- 
some quarto called “The Gallery of British Artists.” It con- 
tained engravings from pictures by Turner, Stanfield, Catter- 
mole, and others, mainly representing scenes from Scott's 
novels, and picturesque old towns in France and Italy. Of 
this book I never tired. It aroused in me an intense desire to 
know more of the subjects represented, and this desire has led 
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me since to visit and to study every cathedral church and town- 
hall of any historical or architectural significance in Europe, 
outside of the Spanish peninsula. But, far more important, 
it led me to read and re-read all of Scott’s novels, and espe- 
cially the one which I always thought the most fascinating— 
“Quentin Durward.” This novel led me later, not merely to 
visit Liege and Orleans, Cléry and Tours, but to devour the 
chroniclers and historians who dealt with that period, and 
finally to become deeply interested in historical studies, and to 
learn how great principles lie hidden beneath the surface of 
events. The first of these I ever clearly discerned was upon 
reading “Quentin Durward” and “Anne of Geierstein,” and 
finding revealed in them the secret of the centralization of 
power in Europe, and the triumph of monarchy over feudalism. 

In my fifteenth and sixteenth years another element entered 
into my education. Syracuse, as the central city of the Siate, 
was the scene of many conventions and public meetings. It was 
a time of very deep earnestness in political matters. The last 
great efforts were making, by the more radical, to prevent the 
extension of slavery, and by the more conservative, to secure 
the preservation of the Union. The former of these efforts in- 
terested me most. There were at Syracuse frequent public de- 
bates between various groups of the antislavery party, repre- 
sented by such men as Gerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, William 
Lloyd Garrison, John Parker Hale, Samuel Joseph May, and 
Frederick Douglass. They took strong hold upon me, and 
gave me a higher idea of a man’s best work in life. That was 
the bloom period, too, of the old lecture system. It was the 
time when lectures were expected to build character and in- 
crease knowledge. The sensation and buffoon business, which 
destroyed the system, had not come in. I remember, and feel to 
this hour, the good influences of lectures then heard in the old 
city-hall at Syracuse, from President Mark Hopkins, Bishop 
Alonzo Potter, Senator Hale of New Hampshire, Emerson, 
Whipple, and others. 

In my seventeenth year came atrial. My father had taken 
a leading part in establishing a parish school for St. Paul’s 
Church, in Syracuse, in accordance with the high church views 
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of the rector, Dr. Gregory, and there was finally called to the 
mastership a young candidate for orders. He was a brilliant 
scholar and a charming man, and it has not surprised those who 
knew him then to see him become one of the most highly 
esteemed among the younger bishops of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. To him I was sent for my final preparation be- 
fore leaving for college. I had always intended to enter one of 
the larger New England universities; but my teacher, yielding 
to his strong church feeling and his natural love for his alma 
mater, induced my father to insist on placing me at a small 
Protestant Episcopal college in western New York. I went 
most reluctantly. There were in the faculty several excellent 
men, one of whom afterward became a colleague of my own in 
Cornell University, and proved of the greatest value to that in- 
stitution. Unfortunately, we, of the lower classes, could have 
very little instruction from him. Still, we had some good in- 
struction from others; the tutor in Greek was one of the best 
scholars I have ever known. 

But the college, as a whole, was at its lowest ebb. There 
were but about forty students, and the great majority of these, 
sons of wealthy churchmen, felt no inclination for work, and 
much inclination to dissipation. Of discipline, there was none. 
The authorities of the college could not afford to expel or even 
offend a student. Its endowment was so small that it must have 
all the instruction fees possible, and must keep in the good 
graces of the wealthy fathers of its scapegrace students. The 
students soon found this out, and the result was a little pande- 
monium. Only about half a dozen of our number studied at all; 
the rest, by translations, promptings, and evasions of various 
sorts, escaped without labor. I have had to do since, as student 
or professor, with some half-dozen large universities, at home 
and abroad; and, in all of these together, I have not seen so much 
carousing and wild dissipation as I then saw in this little church 
college, of which the especial boast was that, being small, it was 
“able to exercise a direct Christian influence upon its students.” 

At the close of the year I determined to try for something 
better; and, as my father was determined to have me remain at 
the little college, I made a coup d'état, Braving the censure of 
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family and friends, I deliberately left college, and took refuge 
with my old instructor, P——, who had prepared me for college 
at Syracuse, but who was now the principal of the academy at 
Moravia, near the head of Owasco Lake, some fifty miles dis- 
tant. Of the struggle and the sorrow it cost me thus to defy 
the wishes of those dearest to me there is no need to speak, 
further than to say that it made me determine to atone for 
my disobedience by severe and systematic work. I began 
labor in earnest, by reviewing my mathematics and classics, and 
by a course of reading which had great influence on my after 
studies. Among my books was D’Aubigné’s “ History of the 
Reformation.” Its deficiencies were not of a sort to harm me; 
its vigor and enthusiasm gave me a great impulse. I not only 
read, but studied it, and followed it with every other book on 
the same subject that I could find. No reading ever did a 
man more good. It not only strengthened and deepened my 
better purposes, but it continued powerfully the impulse given 
me by my reading of the historical novels of Scott, and led 
directly to my devoting myself to the study and teaching of 
modern history. 

In January, 1851, I entered the sophomore class of Yale 
College—and never was man more disappointed at first. The 
president and professors were, indeed, men of the highest 
character and attainments, and the students were under far 
better discipline than at the little college from which I had 
come. But to the lower classes the instruction was given 
mainly by tutors, who took up teaching for bread-winning, be- 
fore going into the ministry. Naturally, most of the work done 
under them was perfunctory. There was too much “ reciting” 
by rote, and too little real intercourse between teacher and 
taught. The instructor sat in a box, heard students’ transla- 
tions without indicating anything better, and their answers to 
questions without making suggestions or remarks. 

In the junior year, matters improved somewhat; but, though 
the professors were most of them really distinguished men, and 
one, at least, a scholar who at Berlin or Leipzig would have 
drawn throngs of students from all Christendom, they were fet- 
tered by “the system,” which made much of “ gerund-grinding ” 
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and little of literature as such. I do not feel called upon here 
to repeat the more extended criticisms made by me, as one of its 
former editors, in the “ Yale Literary Magazine,” last year. 

In the senior year, the influence of President Woolsey and 
Professor Porter was strong for good. Though “the system” 
fettered them somewhat, their personality broke through it. 

Very important in my intellectual development, at this time, 
was my intercourse with my fellow-students. I cannot ascribe 
quite so much to them as Dr. Edward Everett Hale does, in his 
contribution to this series; but I ascribe much. Talk with 
them was of very great value, and some of my best impulses 
and suggestions to reading came from them. 

Valuable to me also was my membership in sundry college 
societies, and especially in a senior club, in which off-hand dis- 
cussions of subjects literary and political were peculiarly useful. 

It was my fortune to secure sundry prizes offered for es- 
says; among them, the First Clark Prize, the Yale Literary 
Prize, and the De Forest Prize. The history of this latter 
success may serve to show certain ways in which influence 
can be exerted powerfully upon a young man. As regards 
the subject, it was suggested by hearing Edwin Forrest in 
Bulwer’s drama of “Richelieu.” The character of the great 
cardinal, the greatest statesman that France has produced, 
made a deep impression upon me, and suggested the subjects 
in both the Yale Literary and the De Forest competitions, giv- 
ing me not only the initial impulse, but maintaining that in- 
terest in the work to which the result was largely due. 
Another spur to success was even more effective. I one day 
received a telegram from my father, asking me to meet him in 
New York. I did so, and passed an hour with him, all the time 
at a loss to know why he had sent for me. As I was leaving 
the hotel to return to New Haven, he said, “ By the way, there 
is still another prize, the largest of all, to be competed for.” 
“Yes,” I answered, “the De Forest; but I have little chance for 
that ; for, though I may be one of the six Townsend prize men 
admitted to the competition, there are other speakers so much 
better that I have little hope of taking it.” He gave me rather 
a scornful look, and said very impressively: “If I were one of 
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the first six competitors, in a class of over a hundred men, I 
should try very hard to be the first one.” He said nothing more 
except good-by.“’On my way to New Haven I thought much of 
this, and, on arriving, went to an elocutionist and engaged him 
for a course of vocal gymnastics. When he wished me to re- 
cite my oration before him, I declined, saying that it must be 
spoken in my own way, not in his; that his way might be better, 
but that mine was my own, and I would have no other. He con- 
fined himself, therefore, to a course of vocal gymnastics alone, 
and the result was a surprise to myself and all my friends, 
My voice, from being weak and hollow, became round, strong, 
and flexible. I then went to a student in the class above my 
own, a natural and forcible speaker, and made an arrangement 
with him to hear me pronounce my oration, and to criticise it in 
a common-sense way. This he did. At passages where he 
thought my method wrong, he raised his finger, gave me an imi- 
tation of my own manner, then gave the passage in the way he 
thought best, and allowed me to choose between his and mine. 
The result was that at the public competition I was successful. 
This experience taught me what I conceive to be the true theory 
of elocutionary training in our universities: vocal gymnastics 
on one side, common-sense criticism on the other. 

These reminiscences ought not to close without reference 
to my physical education in college. With a constitution far 
from robust, there was need of special care in this respect. 
Fortunately, I took to boating. In an eight-oared boat, spinning 
down the harbor or up the river, with G. W. S—— at the stroke 
—as earnest and determined in the “ Undine,” then, as in the 
London office of the “ New York Tribune,” now—every condition 
was satisfied for bodily exercise and mental recreation. I can- 
not refrain from mentioning that our club then sent the first 
challenge to row that ever passed between Yale and Harvard, 
even though I am obliged to confess that we were soundly 
beaten; but neither that defeat at Lake Quinsigamond, nor the 
many absurdities which have grown out of such competitions 
since, have prevented my remaining an apostle of college boating 
from that day to this. If guarded by common-sense rules, en- 
forced with firmness by college faculties, it gives the maximum 
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of healthful exercise with a minimum of danger. The most 
detestable product of college life is the sickly cynic; and a 
thorough course of boating, under a good stroke oar, does as 
much as anything to make him impossible. 

At the close of my life at Yale, I went abroad for nearly 
three years. Fortunately, for this part of my education I had 
one of the best of companions, my college-mate D. C. G ; 
who was then, as he has been since, a source of good inspira- 
tions to me, especially in the formation of my ideas regarding 
education. My first year, after a few weeks’ sight-seeing. in 
England, was mainly spent in Paris. There I settled down in 
the family of a very intelligent French professor, and remained 
seven months. Not a word of English was spoken in the 
family ; and, with the daily lesson in a French method, and lect- 
ures at the Sorbonne and Collége de France, the new language 
soon became familiar. The lectures then heard strengthened 
my conception of what a university should be) Among my 
professors were such men as Laboulaye, St. Mare Girardin, and 
Arnould. In connection with the lecture-room work, my studies 
in modern history were continued, especially by reading Thierry, 
Mignet, Thiers, Chateaubriand, and other historians, besides 
hearing various masterpieces in French dramatic literature, as 
given at the Thédtre Frangais, where Rachel was then in her 
glory, and at the Odéon, where Mademoiselle Georges, who had 
begun her career under the first Napoleon, was ending it with 
splendor under Napoleon the Third. 

But my favorite subject of study was the French Revolution, 
and, in the intervals of reading and lectures, I sought out not 
only the spots noted in its history, but the men who had taken 
part in it. At the Hotel des Invalides I talked with old sol- 
diers, veterans of the wars of the Republic and of Napoleon, 
discussing with them the events through which they had passed ; 
and at various other places and times with civilians who had 
heard orations at the Jacobin and Cordelier clubs, and had seen 
the guillotine at work. The most interesting of my old soldiers 
at the Invalides wore upon his breast the cross of the Legion of 
Honor, which he had received from Napoleon at Austerlitz ; and 
the most interesting of my civilian acquaintances described to 
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me how, as a schoolboy, he saw Napoleon beside his camp-fire, 
at Cannes, just after his landing from Elba. 

Toward the close of this year, with a college classmate, I 
employed my vacation in long walks and drives through north- 
ern, western, and central France, including Picardy, Normandy, 
Brittany, and Touraine, visiting the spots of most historic and 
architectural interest. At this time, too, I made, at the request 
of Mr. Randall, the biographer of Jefferson, some search in the 
French archives for correspondence between Jefferson and 
Robespierre ; and, though the effort was in vain, it served to ini- 
tiate me into that sort of research. 

At the close of this stay in France, by the kindness of the 
American Minister to Russia, Governor Seymour, of Connecticut, 
I was invited to St. Petersburg as an attaché of the American 
Legation, residing in his household. It was a most interesting 
period. The Crimean War was going on, and the death of the 
Emperor Nicholas, during my stay, enabled me to see how a 
great change in autocratic administration is accomplished. My 
main work, as regards the legation, was as an interpreter, and it 
was my duty, in this capacity, to accompany the minister not only 
at court, but in his interviews with Nesselrode, Gortchakoff, and 
others then in power. This gave me some chance to make my 
historical studies real by close observation of a certain sort of 
men, who have had the making of far too much of history. But 
books interested me none the less) An epoch in my life was 
made by reading Guizot’s “ History of Civilization in France,” 
for it greatly deepened and strengthened the impressions made 
by his “ History of Civilization in Europe,” as read under Dr. 
Woolsey, at Yale. During those seven months in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, I read much in modern European history, 
paying considerable attention to the political development and 
condition of Russia, and for the first time learned the pleasures 
of investigation into the history of our own country. Governor 
Seymour was especially devoted to the ideas of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and late at night, as we sat before the fire, on returning from 
festivities or business interviews, he would bring ona discussion 
of the democratic system, as advocated by Jefferson, compared 
with the autocratic system, as we saw it from the capital of the 
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ezar. The result was that my beginning of real study in Amer- 
ican history was made by a very close examination of the life 
and writings of Thomas Jefferson, including his letters, messages, 
and other papers, and of the diplomatic history revealed in the 
volumes of correspondence preserved in the legation. The gen- 
eral result was to strengthen and deepen my democratic creed, 
and a special result was the preparation of an article on “ Jeffer- 
son and Slavery,” which, having been refused by the “ New 
Englander,” at New Haven, on account of its too pronounced 
sympathy with democracy against federalism, was published by 
the “ Atlantic Monthly,” and led to some acquaintances of much 
value to me afterward. 

Returning from St. Petersburg, I was matriculated at the 
University of Berlin, and entered the family of a very intelligent 
gymnasial professor, where nothing but German was spoken. 
During this stay at Berlin, in the years 1855-6, I heard the lect- 
ures of Lepsius, August Boeckh, Carl Ritter, Friedrich von 
Raumer, and others. The lectures of Ranke I could not follow. 
He had a habit of becoming so absorbed in his subject as to slip 
down in his chair, hold his finger up toward the ceiling, and 
then, with his eye fastened on the tip of it, go mumbling through 
a kind of rhapsody, which most of my German fellow-students 
confessed they could not understand. It was a comical sight: 
half a dozen students crowding around his desk listening to the 
professor, as priests might listen to the sibyl on her tripod, the 
other students being scattered through the room in various stages 
of discouragement. My studies at this period were mainly in 
the direction of history, though with some reading on art and 
literature. Valuable and interesting to me, at this time, were 
the representations of the best dramas of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Lessing, at the Berlin theater. Then, too, really began my 
education in Shakespeare: the representations of his plays (in 
Tieck’s version) were, on the whole, the most satisfactory I have 
ever known. 

At the close of this stay in Berlin, I went, with a party of 
fellow-students, through Austria to Italy. During the whole of 
the journey it was my exceeding good fortune to be thrown into 


very close relations with two of the party, both of whom became 
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eminent Latin professors, and one of whom, Dr. Henry S. Frieze, 
from his lecture-room in the University of Michigan, as a center, 
has done more than any other man within my knowledge to 
make classical scholarship a means of culture throughout our 
Western States. My excursions in Rome, under such guidance, 
IT have always looked upon as one of the fortunate things of life. 
The day was given to exploration, the evening to discussion, not 
merely of archeological theories, but of the weightier matters 
pertaining to the history of Roman civilization and its influence. 
Dear Frieze and Fishburne! How vividly come back the days 
in the tower of the Croce di Malta, at Genoa, and in our sky- 
parlor of the Piazzi di Spagna, at Rome, when we held “ high 
debate” on “the resemblance of the Roman power to the Brit- 
ish,” and kindred subjects. 

An episode of much importance to me, at this time, was 
meeting at Naples our American Minister at that court, Robert 
Dale Owen. His talks on the political state of Italy, and his 
pictures of the monstrous despotism of “ King Bomba,” took 
strong hold of me. Not even the vivid pages of Colletta or of 
Settembrini have done so much to arouse in me a sense of the 
moral value of political history. 

These studies were followed up by excursions among the old 
cities of southern France, which give a far better conception of 
that wonderful Roman power than can be obtained in Italy 
alone. At this period, too, my education, on the esthetic side, 
was further developed by the study of art in its various phases, 
but, above all, of architecture, as displayed in cathedrals and 
town-halls. 

In 1856 I returned, and met my class, assembled to take 
their masters’ degrees in course, at Yale. Then came the turn- 
ing-point in my whole education. I had been for some time 
uneasy because the way did not seem clear before me; but at 
this Yule Commencement of 1856, while lounging with my 
classmates in the college yard, I heard some one say that 
President Wayland, of Brown University, was speaking in the 
Alumni Hall. Going to the door, I looked within, and saw 
upon the platform an old man, heavy-browed, with spectacles 
resting upon the top of his head. Just at that moment he said, 
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very impressively, that in his opinion the best field of work for 
graduates was in the West; that the country was shortly to 
arrive at “a switching-off place” toward good or evil; that the 
West was to hold the balance of power, and to determine 
whether the country should prove a blessing or a curse in 
human history ; and he upheld the claims of the West upon the 
best work of college men. 

I had never seen him before; I never saw him afterward. 
His speech lasted, perhaps, ten minutes; but it settled a great 
question for me. I went home, wrote to sundry friends that I 
was a candidate for the professorship of history in any Western 
college where there was a chance to get at students; and re- 
ceived two calls, one to a Southern university, which I could 
not accept on account of my antislavery opinions, the other to 
the University of Michigan, which I accepted. Msy old Yale 
friends were kind enough to tender me a position xr the build- 
ing up of their school of art; but my belief was in the value of 
historical studies. The words of Wayland rang in my ears, and 
I went to the University of Michigan. The work there was a 
joy to me from first to last. My relations with my students of 
that period, before I had become distracted from them by the 
cares of an executive position, were among the most delightful 
of my life. And then began, perhaps, the most real part of 
my education. I learned the meaning of the proverb, Docendo 
disces. I found active, energetic Western men in my classes, 
ready to discuss historical questions ; and I found that, in order 
to keep up my part of such discussions and class-room duties, I 
must work as I had never worked before. The education I re- 
ceived from my classes at the University of Michigan was 
perhaps the most useful of all. 

AnpDREW D. WHITE. 




































THE NEEDS OF NEW YORK HARBOR. 


Ir we examine a map in relief of that portion of the continent 
which is by nature tributary to the port of New York, there 
will be plainly seen a narrow and deep depression, including the 
line of the Hudson, extending northward through Lake Cham- 
plain to the St. Lawrence, and indicated to seaward by a sub- 
marine valley having its head close up to Sandy Hook. The 
sea has for centuries washed sand into this valley near the 
harbor’s mouth; some slight upheaval between Saratoga and 
Whitehall has, in times far distant, parted the waters of the 
Hudson from Lake Champlain; but the distinctive features of 
this ancient fissure remain unchanged; and it is to this crack, 
this wrinkle in the face of the continent, that New York city is 
indebted for its natural superiority as a port. By this great 
estuary or fiord, erroneously called a river, because an incon- 
siderable stream empties into its head at Albany, the level of 
the sea is prolonged far into the heart of the country, through 
the whole mountain system, and having its deepest and calmest 
waters in the shadow of frowning and precipitous hills. Many 
other favors has nature bestowed upon New York, but they are 
shared by other of our Atlantic ports. The proximity of Long 
Island Sound is an advantage to New London as well as to New 
York. The valuable feature of a recessed position in the coast- 
line for the harbor entrance is possessed also by Boston. Nature's 
special gift to New York is the Hudson River. These familiar 
facts are reiterated in order fully to establish New York's natu- 
ral superiority ; for if it can be shown that this great port is fall- 
ing away from its high plane of excellence, then may it be stated 
without contradiction that the causes of this decadence must lie 
with those who govern and those who use the port. Let us 
glance, then, at the present condition of New York harbor. 

The prospect is not pleasing. The larger steamships, when 
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inward bound, must, though lightened of much of their coal, 
wait for the rise of tide, before entering the harbor; while the 
same vessels, when outward bound, and carrying all their coal, 
are frequently obliged to leave much freight on their wharves, 
that they may float light enough to pass out over the bar, even 
at high water. A loss of five thousand dollars freight-money 
has thus, in some cases, to be endured in one voyage. 

If we consider the expense arising from delays, and the in- 
juries caused by the frequent grounding of ships in the entrance, 
necessitating the discharge of cargo by tugs and lighters, and 
costly repairs to the hulls, we may form some conception of the 
direct losses involved; and these are small compared with the 
indirect injury inflicted upon the port. A lack of confidence, a 
timidity on the part of the commercial world, is thus engendered. 
The keen competition in the ocean trade makes large ships a 
necessity ; they are more economical than smaller ones for the 
transportation of freight; but the delays and accidents of our 
harbor entrance are discouraging to large vessels; capitalists 
will be doubtful about starting new lines of steamers; under- 
writers will begin to look askance. It is this indirect injury, 
this constructive damage, with which the merchants of New York 
should to-day earnestly concern themselves. It can scarcely be 
expected that the general government will feel a like anxiety. 
Members of Congress from Portland and Hampton Roads will 
regard New York’s future decadence in ocean commerce without 
too much regret, when they see their own ports offering deep 
and safe entrance to heavy-draught vessels. The conservatism 
of trade is well known. Commerce once firmly established in a 
certain port, the forces acting to continue it unchanged are very 
strong. To check or change it requires obstacles constantly in- 
terposed through long periods of time. But let these obstacles 
be persistently present and this change will be effected. Let a 
few of the larger steamships begin to use Hampton Roads as 
their principal American terminus, and it will not be long be- 
fore New York realizes that its obstacles have begun to produce 
their natural result, and that commerce, once estranged, can be 


induced only with the greatest difficulty to return to its former 
channels. 
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The Sandy Hook bar, even in colonial days, never had suf- 
ficient depth of water to admit the present heavy-draught vessels, 
and New York will do wisely to begin at once its deepening by 
artificial means. The complaints of steamship companies give 
us warning that any delay is dangerous to the future prosperity 
of the port. Active work on the bar should accompany the 
active battling against present customs injurious to the harbor; 
and dredging should be vigorously prosecuted, while prepara- 
tions are made for more extended operations, if they are proved 
to be necessary. 

First among these preparations is the acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the facts of the present situation. Numerous bor- 
ings should inform us what geologic formation underlies the 
sandy bottom of the entrance. The character of the sub-surface 
currents in all the channels should be ascertained; and the 
movement of the solid portions of the city refuse, after it sinks 
to the bottom outside the bar, should be determined. A govern- 
ment board decided many years ago that upon our coast solid 
matter on the bottom moved slowly toward the mouths of neigh- 
boring channels and entrances. Submarine divers experience, in 
deep water, a slight impulse, lifting and propelling, as a heavy 
swell passes above them. It is known that large quantities of 
cinders, broken brick, and other solid portions of the refuse are 
to be found in some of the channels, overlaid by several inches 
of smooth, clean sand, and there is reason to believe that much 
of this refuse was dumped in the allotted place outside the bar, 
and has returned slowly into the entrance. 

The undoubted evil of depositing the city refuse outside of 
the bar is not of great magnitude, but the tendency is in the 
wrong direction, and should be changed. The present system in- 
volves a great waste. Much of the refuse can be used by farmers 
for fertilizing; use can be found for more of it in filling and 
grading in the neighboring country, and the garbage portions 
may be disposed of by burning—a method which has givén 
good results in some other cities. This question of the disposi- 
tion of the refuse has been raised more than once. Two years 

ago the Long Island Railroad proposed to the city to carry a 
portion of the street sweepings into Long Island, and to do this 
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without charge to the city for three months, during which 
time they hoped to create a demand for these sweepings among 
the farmers, and after which they would be prepared to name 
terms for carrying larger amounts. It was hoped that in time 
this railroad would take the refuse of the eastern half of the 
city and that the railroads leading into New Jersey would take 
that of the western half, and that this might be done for a small 
fraction of the money now paid for towing it to a point outside 
the bar, where it does its maximum of harm. 

Returning to the question of deeper water in the entrance, 
and recalling the fact that there never has been sufficient depth 
of water there to accommodate the larger ships of the present 
day, it is quite plain that here nature must be assisted: the re- 
form of abuses is not sufficient. Numerous methods have been 
suggested for deepening the channels. In order to narrow the 
entrance and thus quicken the scouring current, and to project 
the mouth farther to seaward, that it may not be so easily ob- 
structed by the movement of the sands near shore, it has been 
proposed to run out a jetty from Coney Island to the south 
and east, a distance of several miles to seaward. This would 
probably necessitate another jetty running out to the east 
and south to seaward, from Sandy Hook. This plan has the 
merit of simplicity, and seems to have advantages, if a jetty 
system is to be employed. Against this plan it is argued that it 
may not produce the desired deepening; that the ocean swells 
in heavy gales may soon wash up a bar outside the mouth of 
the jetties. Another objection urged is that, in thus deepening 
the water for the comparatively few ships of great draught, we 
shall be making more difficulties, that do not now exist, for the 
vast fleet of smaller craft that frequent the port. Again, it is 
proposed to reclaim the long shoals which separate the entrance 
channels from each other, in order, by diminishing the outlet 
spaces, to quicken the outgoing currents. This plan has been 
urged for its military possibilities as well as for its advantage to 
commerce ; forts being proposed to occupy these shoals, with 
iron-clads sheltered behind their revetment walls. Among the 
more impracticable methods suggested is one which involves a 
submarine wall, far outside the bar, and masking the whole 
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entrance. This wall is to be built up from the bottom to a 
height of about thirty feet below the surface of the water. This 
will permit vessels to pass over it, but will, it is claimed, obstruct 
the landward movement of the bottom sands toward the mouths 
of the entrance channels. This principle seems ingenious, but it 
is to be feared that the sand will pile up outside this wall until 
it reaches the top, and then pour over inside. 

Should all permanent works of construction be objected to, 
there is still dredging, as a safe resort; nor need we doubt its 
effectiveness if carried on continuously and with vigor. By this 
means we at least run no risk of injuring the entrance, and if it 
be objected that money may thus be thrown away, this may be 
properly answered by proposing to spend annually, in dredging, 
an amount equal to the annual interest upon the many millions 
required for jetties, or other permanent works; this annual ex- 
penditure to continue until we have convinced ourselves that 
dredging is useless. 

Let us consider now the waters more closely adjoining the 
city. At the entrance nature has not done everything for us; 
in the upper harbor it seems to have left nothing undone, and 
the defects arise wholly from improper usage and custom. 
There appears never to have been any authoritative direction 
of the affairs of the upper bay and the North and East rivers. 
The offices of Harbor-Master and Port-Wardens have been 
sometimes filled, at other times vacant, as when the State 
legislature has omitted to appropriate money for their salaries. 
Outside the line of the piers, however, these changes have not 
been noticeable. The presence or absence of these officials has 
had little effect upon the prevailing confusion and lack of 
method in the navigation of these waters. Practical and power- 
ful management of harbor affairs has been unknown. 

The limits of the anchorage grounds in the rivers and the 
upper bay have been defined, but the lines were badly chosen, 
and were laid down upon a map entirely incorrect. Through 
the midst of the North River anchorage long, unwieldy tows 
were permitted to pass, to the discomfort and injury of the ship- 
ping moored there, and to make their way down the river through 
the swarm of vessels always in motion between New York and 
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Jersey City. Vessels sank in the rivers and lay at the bottom 
until their presence there was forgotten, and apparently no 
thought of raising them was entertained. The writer, on one 
occasion, when getting under way in the North River, found his 
ship’s anchor hooked around the propeller of a large tug-boat, 
lying on the bottom, and it required a long day’s work of a large 
crew of men to lift to the surface of the water the stern of this 
sunken vessel, in order to disengage from it the anchor and 
cable. River pilots stated at the time that two sunken brick 
schooners were lying near the tug; and there can be no doubt 
that similar wrecks are scattered throughout the harbor. Many 
such defects and abuses continue to-day, and much confusion 
also exists in the navigation of the harbor waters. The 
government Rules of the Road are, of course, in force, and the 
Pilot Commissioners use excellent judgment in regard to the 
local rules, but under the present system of administering the 
port affairs, no carefully prepared code can be enforced upon all 
by competent authority.. In fact, although the neglect of the 
physical hydrographic features of the port is surprising, the 
chaotic condition of the navigation of its waters excites even 
greater wonderment. 

The remedy for this is plain. The port must have its har- 
bor affairs directed by competent authority, in whose hands full 
powers are placed. This authority must not be satisfied with 
making good rules, but must have a force to see them carried 
out. It is not sufficient, on Broadway, that there should be regu- 
lations for vehicles, but policemen are needed to enforce those 
regulations. A sufficient number of steam launches must be 
provided to keep the crowded waterways constantly patrolled. 
Once assured of having its orders obeyed, the directing authority 
can proceed rapidly toward evolving order and method out of the 
present confusion. The Sound steamboats will be assigned a 
definite half-hour in which to pass through Hell Gate, and 
during that half-hour it will be kept clear for them. All steam- 
vessels, boats, or tows will be made to keep the right-hand sides 
of the rivers and bay, and there will be two well-defined lines of 
vessels passing in opposite directions. Fog signals will be ar- 
ranged for all steamers, plainly indicating the compass direction 
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in which each is moving. A line of large mooring-buoys will 
be placed off the Staten Island Quarantine, to which the long 
ocean steamships may attach by their bow or stern hawsers, 
according to the tide; remaining thus pointed up stream they 
may proceed on their way, after the Health Officer’s visit, with- 
out the necessity of making a sweeping turn in a channel 
crowded with shipping. 

Means will be kept at hand to raise the craft so frequently 
sunk in therivers. Unwieldy tows will be broken up at Yonkers, 
and will proceed in manageable sections to their berths. The 
dumping of refuse in the harbor will be prevented; and, in fine, 
all the details of our port mechanism will be made to work 
smoothly and in order. While these things are being regulated, 
the supervising authority will be occupied in maintaining a 
proper shore line, in arresting the reclamation of tidal lands on 
the Jersey Flats and in Gowanus Bay, and in deciding similar 
questions of general importance to the harbor. 

What should be this competent authority that is to supervise 
and direct our harbor affairs? How shall it be composed, that 
it may bring order out of present confusion—that it may be, in 
fact, competent? The Army Engineers, the Pilot Commission- 
ers, the Dock Department, have all done their parts well, yet 
abuses continue, and confusion still reigns. What can we say, 
then, except that the present system is at fault, is radically 
ineffective? The harbor needs a central power, a commission 
composed of men that know, by their education and by the train- 
ing of experience, the wants of the port, and the best methods of 
supplying those wants. We have only to look abroad to see the 
results of order and efficiency obtained by such commissions in 
localities inferior to New York in natural endowments. 

The Thames, at London, compared to New York harbor, is but 
little more than a muddy ditch; yet a vast commerce is there 
accommodated. Such methods as are employed at London, if 
brought to bear upon our port, already so generously treated by 
nature, would produce results of order and efficiency undreamed 
of in our present chaotic state. The directing authority at the port 
of London is a commission known as the “ Thames Conservancy 
Board.” All important interests of the harbor have representa- 
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tives upon this board. The Conservators, on the part of the 
Corporation of London, at the present time, are the lord mayor 
and six of the aldermen; on the part of the Admiralty, two 
admirals of the Royal Navy; of the Board of Trade, two gentle- 
men, one of whom was formerly a captain of a White Star 
steamship; and of the Trinity House, which has charge of 
lighthouses and other navigation interests, two captains, one of 
them formerly in the East India service. In addition to these, 
the ship-owners of London are represented by two sea-captains ; 
the owners of passenger steamers by one member; the owners of 
lighters and tugs, by two; the wharfingers, by one. The deputy 
chairman of this board is an admiral; the secretary a navy 
captain. The engineer of the board is a civil engineer of distinc- 
tion; and there is, finally, an assistant secretary. 

This board, clothed in the beginning with considerable pow- 
ers, has given such satisfaction during the past thirty years that 
various additional interests have fallen to its care from time to 
time, until now it is intrusted with a practically complete au- 
thority over the affairs of the port of London and its approaches. 
The value of its services may not be questioned. The natural 
imperfections of the harbor, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the immense traffic which uses it with safety and comfort, are 
sufficient answers to any doubt. It would seem, therefore, that 
we could not do better than to imitate our English friends and 
to put in practice the methods they have found successful. 

A nucleus for such a board has been proposed for some years 
past, and a measure is now before Congress which provides for a 
Harbor Commission for New York. This is composed of an 
officer of the Army Engineer Corps, an officer of the Navy, and 
one of the Coast Survey ; also one citizen of New York, repre- 
senting the Chamber of Commerce and the other commercial 
bodies, and one citizen of New Jersey, representing the interests 
of that State in the harbor. This measure has met with some 
opposition, and will probably meet with more, for there is no 
suggestion of a change possible, no matter how much it promises 
to extricate us from our present sad dilemma, which will not be 
obnoxious to some of the interests involved in the management 
of the port. 
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Nor can we expect that this Harbor Board will bring about a 
state of absolute perfection in the affairs of the port. It cannot 
prevent the construction of high buildings in lower New York, 
and the consequent increased demand for pier-room at the lower 
wharves. Had business centres continued to move rapidly up 
the island, the wharves higher up the river would have relieved 
the pressure upon those lower down. The board cannot widen 
Hell Gate appreciably, nor diminish the strength of its currents 
and eddies. It could not, therefore, prevent a great centre of 
foreign trade growing up between Hell Gate and Long Island 
Sound, in case the Sandy Hook entrance fell into disfavor with 
deep-sea vessels. It cannot, while the dry-goods trade remains 
on the west side of the city, prevent the Sound steamboats from 
traversing the crowded parts of the harbor to reach their piers 
in the North River, for it could not force these boats to use piers 
far up the East River without serious injury to that trade, which 
is so large an item of the city’s prosperity. There is, indeed, 
much that is desirable which this commission would fail to ac- 
complish when confronted by nature’s forces and by long-estab- 
lished customs of trade. It cannot be doubted, however, that 
when the business men of New York awaken at last to the true 
condition of the harbor some such commission as the one de- 
scribed will be established as that competent authority which, 
intrusted with proper and sufficient power, shall remove ob- 
stacles, remedy defects, and assist our great port in its now 
halting steps toward that supremacy in the world’s commerce 
for which nature has designed it. 

H. C. TaYwor. 


—— 
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FAITH AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


In the October number of this Review I pointed out, as 
shortly but as clearly as I could, what seems to me to be the 
main cause of that decay, or evaporation, of theologic belief, 
which is one of the most undoubted and most momentous signs 
of our times. The main cause, I contended, was not what it is 
commonly supposed to be. It is commonly supposed to be the 
revelations of physical science, and the standards of truth and 
evidence with which such science has familiarized us; and these 
no doubt do, in their own degree, help to produce the special 
result in question. But they do so, I said, in a secondary 
degree only. What theologic belief is mainly suffering from, 
and frustrated by, is not the logic of the physicists, which de- 
clares its dogmas to be impossible, but the logic of the scientific 
and sociological moralists, which declares them to be unneces- 
sary, irrelevant, or even hostile, to the highest and most satisfy- 
ing life. I then pointed out that this condition of things is 
certain to pass away; the moral philosophers, sooner or later, 
are certain to be found wanting; and the bread which they 
offer, when a sufficient trial has been made of it, will prove, if 
not to be a stone, at least to have no nutriment in it. Then 
will be felt the want of the belief that is now being discarded ; 
and the heart, the intellect, the whole spiritual nature of man, 
will endeavor, by an instinctive impulse, to create for itself a 
new age of faith. In the presence of such an impulse, I said, 
the negations of physical science would be powerless, and it 
would be seen that they had erected no permanent dike which 
would protect mankind from the returning tides of belief. I 
propose to explain, in the few following pages, my exact reasons 
for making this statement. 

Let us consider first, then, what we mean by physical science, 
or, as it is popularly called, science, without any further qualifi- 
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cation. We mean the analysis and history of the material world, 
and of the mental world as correlated, but only as correlated, 
with matter. Science of this kind has, during the present cent- 
ury, opened, as it were, a new universe of facts to us. It has 
forced many of these facts on our acceptance by a variety of 
such convincing proofs that we cannot doubt the value of the 
methods by which they have been discovered; these methods 
comprise a certain philosophical system, which, being thus 
accredited by the signs and wonders accomplished by it, claims 
to supply us at once with the only test of truth and the only 
means of discovering it; and the philosophy and the discoveries 
together, according to contemporary opinion, have caused such 
a change in the position of civilized man that he can never 
again, even though he may wish to do so, hold any of the 
beliefs or entertain any of the hopes enjoined on and offered 
to him by the religions of theists and theologians, He can 
never, that is to say, believe seriously in a personal God, or in 
an immortal soul which will be judged by God. He can never 
seriously fear hell, and never seriously hope for heaven. So far 
as man is concerned, there is in the universe no room for any 
other world than this. The universe is either too wide or too 
narrow for it. Such is the condition in which, for better or for 
worse, physical science is supposed by many to have placed us, 
and it is supposed to have placed us there permanently, keeping 
our spirits in a perpetual prison. Let us now reflect on how it 
has done this, and in spite of the wide field which the word 
science covers, it will not be difficult to state clearly and briefly 
such of its main conclusions as affect belief generally, and the 
way in which they have affected it. Physical science, then, 
paralyzes belief in three distinct ways and by three distinct gen- 
eralizations. These generalizations are as follows: 

1st. The physical universe is demonstrably so vast, that man 
is reduced to an obvious insignificance in it, which makes 
absurd, preposterous, and unimaginable the importance imputed 
to him by theistic religion in general, and by the Christian 
religion in particular. 

2d. Every manifestation of human life and consciousness is 
demonstrably connected with some physical counterpart. Every- 
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thing in the region of thought, emotion, and aspiration that was 
once thought to be plainly immaterial, and plainly to belong to a 
world distinct from matter, has, as is seen, been found out by 
science, and shown to be as inseparably connected as the grossest 
animal movements with the physics of the brain and body. 

3d. All the phenomena that were once called spiritual, having 
been thus shown by science to have a physical, material side, 
that which has no material side, which is independent of matter, 
equals the non-existent. 

Such, put in the briefest way possible, are the three revela- 
tions, by forcing which on the human mind physical science is 
supposed to have rendered belief impossible. I think, if we 
examine them dispassionately, one by one, we shall see that not 
one of them has the power which is at present imputed to it. It 
is quite true that they may have stunned faith for a moment, but 
once let the tendency to believe reassert itself, recuperating its 
energies out of the life of the human heart, and there is nothing 
in any one of them which such a tendency, aided by reason, 
would not rapidly push aside. I will take them in the order in 
which I have stated them, having placed the first one first, 
because it is the one most easily disposed of. 

No doubt, to men brought up in such ideas as were prevalent 
in the age of faith, with regard to the magnitude of the earth, 
the shortness of its history, and the prominent part in that his- 
tory engrossed by the human family, a shock has been caused, 
first, by the discoveries of modern astronomy, and then by those 
of modern geology. As Mr. Froude says in a well-known pas- 
sage: “The floor of heaven, inlaid with stars, sank back into an 
infinite abyss of immeasurable space; and the firm earth itself, 
unfixed from its foundations, was seen to be but a small atom in 
the awful vastness of the universe.” Hence a throng of obvious 
and obstinate questionings have forced themselves into the 
human mind, which, despite their various forms, all of them 
amount to this: Is it possible that the inhabitants of so in- 
significant a planet as the earth are really special objects of care, 
of love, and of judgment, to a Power more infinite than the 
infinity of the whole physical universe? Is it possible that for 
these microscopic animals another home and another life is in 
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store, compared with which the physical universe is as unimpor- 
tant as these animals seem now, when compared with the physi- 
cal universe? Above all, is it possible that out of myriads of 
worlds, all presumably inhabited, this world, this pygmy world, 
has been selected as the scene of a miracle so stupendous as that 
of the Redemption? And, lastly, are not the Redeemer and 
God his Father themselves lost in this labyrinth of suns, sys- 
tems, and immensities? It is enough for my present purpose to 
put the case thus baldly. There are few who will not recognize 
the kind of doubts I am alluding to—few, perhaps, who have 
not felt their force. With regard, then, to these doubts, what I 
have to observe is this: In the first place, they appeal not to the 
reason, but solely to the moral imagination. The negations they 
produce are of a vague and structureless kind, and once let the 
moral imagination be again set on fire by faith, they would dis- 
appear like shadows, as all negations which rest on a similar 
basis do, when a conquering impulse rises to believe the op- 
posite. There is, however, something more to add. The selec- 
tion of this one small planet as the abode of a race so special 
and so pre-eminent as the Incarnation and Redemption would 
argue man to be—the selection of this earth, in fact, as the spirit- 
ual center of all things, is an idea which, properly considered, is 
far less shocking to the scientific imagination than it seems to 
be. It is, indeed, strictly in accordance with the doctrines of 
evolution and natural selection. Everything in the world around 
us that comes to maturity is produced by a process of what 
seems to us to be boundless waste. What innumerable ages 
“have gone to the making of man”! What innumerable ova 
are wasted for any one thing that lives! In the same way, what 
myriads upon myriads of stars may be wasted and lifeless, 
whilst this one star has received the God of Gods upon it! I 
am not about to dwell on this argument longer. I only wish to 
note that, when the time for a struggle comes, the imagination 
that affirms may be more than a match for the imagination 
that denies. 

I now pass on to the second of those revelations of science 
which I have spoken of—I mean the connection established be- 
tween life, consciousness, soul, on one side, and matter on the 
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other. Here again, to minds accustomed, as the human mind 
was accustomed once, to see in soul a something that was mani- 
festly independent of the body, and in the human soul a some- 
thing that was manifestly unique amongst living things, it must 
have been a shock to watch with what pitiless ingenuity, with 
what triumphant daring, science has shown the incorporeal to be 
linked to corporeality, and the human to be brother to the bestial. 
This soul, which was once conceived of as coming direct from 
God, breathed from above, from without, into the material home 
prepared for it—a home manifestly alien, manifestly temporary 
—is now shown to us as emerging by various stages out of the 
universal ferment of matter. It is shown to us as merely one 
mode of material being, the human body maturing and decay- 
ing like a flower, and the soul maturing and decaying like the 
flower’s fragrance. Does not the marvelous insight we have 
obtained into the dawn of the individual life give an equal 
insight into the certainty of its everlasting dissolution and ex- 
tinction ?/; Does it not seem to us as fantastic to believe in the 
souls of the just made perfect as to believe in the continued and 
perfected existence of last year’s roses or last year’s snows ? 

I fully admit the force of these arguments, and the effect 
they have had on the theologic belief of the world is as natural 
as it has been vast. But even though we may still be suffering 
from this effect ourselves, we may well doubt whether it will be 
permanent. For here, again, what is acted on is not the reason, 
but the imagination. Science itself does not claim to have 
established a disproof that the soul may be immortal, and though 
only revealed to us through matter, may in itself be immaterial. 
Science does not claim to have disproved this supposition. The 
utmost it claims is to have made it utterly groundless and fantas- 
tic, and contrary to all analogy. Faith, however, if it is to be 
worth anything, must be more than a feeble, fluttering hope which 
is liable at any moment to become merely a vague wish or a 
conjecture, or sometimes the mere shadow of an apprehension. 
Faith must be a certainty; it must be the first certainty of life; 
and for the affirmations made by faith, science shows us that 
there is no vestige of proof. 

But, we may ask, is there no other source of certainty than 
39 
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‘ 
that which science offers us? Here is the great question, and 
science replies to us in that third revelation, which is what alone 
gives force to the second, and is, indeed, the one and only fulcrum 
of its destructive critical lever. Science says that, apart from 
the order of proofs considered by it as valid, apart from those 
proofs and those methods of obtaining proofs which have led to 
such astonishing results, subduing earth and penetrating heaven 
—apart from these there can be no certainty, no probability, no 
belief that a sane man will care to act upon. Were it not for 
this philosophic doctrine, for this great generalization from the 
facts which science has accumulated, those vast battalions of 
facts, and all the victories won by them, would have availed 
nothing to weaken the power of theistic faith. Faith would still 
be free as before to brand man’s spirit with its certainty. The 
world might still be governed by beliefs which have no proofs 
whatever that physical science could recognize. The important 
question, then, amounts to this: Is the scientific standard of cer- 
tainty likely to be permanently acquiesced in by the world at 
large? Or is there any chance of its being set aside, scouted, 
and ridiculed as the fragmentary doctrine of a barbarous or 
half-educated school ? 

I have no hesitation in saying that not only is there a chance 
of this happening, but there is a certainty of its happening when- 
ever the need of belief acquires sufficient strength to produce a 
great spiritual movement; and I say so for the following reason. 
It is no reason of a vague or general kind. It is definite; it is 
distinct ; it is capable of the closest and most exact discussion ; 
it is impossible when once it is seen to mistake or evade it. It is 
the existence, in the body of scientific philosophy, of one vulner- 
able spot, like the heel of Achilles, which needs only to be 
pierced to lay the philosophic Titan sprawling and helpless upon 
the ground. The existence, it is true, of this spot has been 
recognized by numbers ; but it seems little recognized generally 
how mortal will be the wound inflicted on it. It is a spot that 
can at once be localized. 

The external world, the world of matter, is the one world of 
which physical science takes count; or, at any rate, it recognizes 
no world separable from this; and to the existence of this it 
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attributes as much certainty as it is capable of attributing to 
anything. On that certainty it builds. Make that certainty 
uncertain, and the whole edifice raised on it trembles, and then 
tumbles, like a house built of cards. 

Now, on what does this fundamental certainty rest? What 
philosophical account, what account of any kind, can the scien- 
tific school give of it? It is no taunt, it is simply the statement 
of a biographical fact, to say that a large number of physicists 
have been so imperfectly educated in the very rudiments of 
philosophy as hardly to realize what there is to be accounted 
for. They accept their external world as a savage does, or an 
English agricultural laborer does. Such has not been the case, 
however, with the more eminent men amongst them. The phys- 
ical school, as represented by its leaders, has realized the impor- 
tance of the question, and has attempted to answer it ; and what 
it has succeeded in doing in this way has been summed up 
and explained with admirable clearness by the late Professor 
Clifford, who bade fair, had he lived, to have been the weightiest 
authority in England amongst the modern school of philosophic 
physicists. Let us see, then, what Clifford says. He frankly 
admits the force of that philosophy which argues that we have 
no proof of an external world whatever, but he tells us that this 
argument can be met. There is one flaw in it, he says; but one 
flaw only. He tells us what this flaw is: 


‘*So long as only I am concerned, it seems to me that the idealist theory 
is perfectly sufficient. It is quite capable of explaining me: but when you 
come into the question, it is perfectly at a loss. . . . I believe that you are 
conscious in the same way that I am, and once that is conceded, the whole 
idealist theory falls to pieces. For there are feelings which are not my feel- 
ings, which are entirely outside my consciousness ; so that there, at least, there 
is an external world.” 


Clifford proceeds further, with admirable lucidity, to show 
that our conception of an outside physical world means to us, as 
we conceive it, not only a something that affects our own minds 
or consciousness in such and such a way, but a something which 
affects in a similar way other minds, or the consciousness of 
others; that is to say, a something which affects in a given way 
not only our own consciousness, but a something else which is 
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essentially outside our consciousness. He accordingly suggests 
the following very useful piece of terminology: “ Things pre- 
sented in my consciousness, phenomena, I propose,” he says, 
“to call ‘objects,’ whilst your feelings, which are not and can- 
not by any possibility become objects in my consciousness, but 
which are inferred, and in the very act of inference thrown out 
of my consciousness, recognized as outside of it, not being a part 
of me, I propose to call ‘ ejects.’” Our conception, then, of the 
externality of the physical world is a conception of it as “an 
object in the minds of men; an indefinite number of ejects.” 
Our impression of its externality, or, in other words, our belief 
in its reality, depends altogether on what he calls “ this sub-con- 
scious reference to supposed ejects.” Thus our belief in the 
reality of the external world and in the value and authority of 
science is founded on a fundamental inference as to the reality 
of these ejects. 

Let us now see how Clifford attempts to justify this infer- 
ence. I do not know if his “ Lectures and Essays” have been pub- 
lished in America, but if they have been, I would recommend 
every reader of these pages to refer to them, remembering, as he 
does so, what Clifford was—that he was one of the keenest intel- 
lects which his own school could boast. Let the reader then 
turn to see how this representative man of science, this apostle 
of scientific negation, this scoffer at every belief which had not 
some scientific proof, endeavors to prove the foundation of all his 
proofs. Few things in the history of speculation and argument 
are more astounding and ridiculous—more astounding and yet 
more inevitable. After several attempts of the most puerile 
and question-begging kind, he frankly treats us to this brusque 
avowal : 

‘** How this inference is justified, how consciousness can testify to the ex- 
istence of anything outside itself, I do not pretend to say ; I need not untie 
a knot that the world has cut for me long ago. The position of absolute ideal- 


ism may therefore be left out of count, although each individual may be unable 
to justify his dissent from it.” 


Now, what does this mean? It means that the fundamental 
certitude of modern science, of the science which declares we 
must believe nothing without proof, itself rests on an assumption 
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of which no proof is possible—that it rests on a something that 
is simply an act of faith. Faith is its foundation—faith and 
nothing else—faith as little capable of any external verification 
as is the faith of the Christian in the personality of the Holy 
Spirit. It is nothing to the point to tell us that the certitude of 
the physicists is a certitude which no man outside an asylum 
questions. That is merely claiming for an act of pure faith a 
stronger and yet a stronger authority. Surely, for men whose 
only starting-point is the certainty of that which they them- 
selves declare to be unprovable, for such men to deny every- 
thing that cannot be supported by proof is casting out devils by 
Beelzebub, the chief of devils, with a vengeance. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss this question farther ; 
it is my purpose to indicate it only; not to suggest thoughts to 
the reader, but to suggest to him something that it will be profit- 
able for him to think about; to suggest to him that here is the 
weak spot in the body of scientific negation, and that sooner or 
later, with fatal force and tenacity, the intellect, led by faith, is 
quite certain to fasten upon it. Such seems to me a perfectly 
dispassionate forecast—a forecast independent of any personal 
wishes as to the subject. The philosophy of physical science 
will be robbed of its powers of negation. Men will cease to be 
frightened by them. Faith will conquer a new freedom for 
itself, with the aid of intellectual weapons, and will then use the 
results of its victory, building up in the heart and spirit a new 
kingdom—a kingdom not of this physical world—and human 
society, after its long spiritual blindness, will be able to say, as a 
simple and literal truth : 

** And what I am beholds again 
What is, and no man understands ; 


And out of darkness come the hands 
That reach through nature, molding men.” 


W. H. MALLOcK. 








THE FUTURE OF THE MINORITY. 


THE minority are those who win. The majority are those 
who want. Two classes make up the majority: the “middle,” 
which knows what it wants and is winning its way to it, and 
the “lower,” which neither knows what it wants nor how to get 
it when known. The three classes, then, are those who have 
won, those who are winning, and those who are just coming into 
the game. 

The minority have the power in most countries—the wealth, 
culture, and social station everywhere. They are “birds of a 
feather,” who, by a subtile instinct of comradeship, quickly find 
each other out, and constantly remark the fact that “the world 
is very small.” Their world is small, compact, highly organ- 
ized, and homogeneous. There are many ways into it; but on 
every road the sign-boards are marked “ Success.” Of those who 
have won, some worked hard and are rich ; some studied and are 
wise; some fought for others, and took much spoil of their 
enemies ; some had the gift of pleasing, and men paid them for it ; 
some were strong and “ took ” things ; some worked, some begged, 
some stole. But among them all there was one constant center 
of security and power. Government was essential to the safety 
of society. Turbulence within and violence without threatened 
every community. They who could maintain order, and keep 
off thieves, robbers, and cut-throats while honest men earned a 
living, were allowed to have authority, honors, dignities, per- 
quisites, and such society as they chose. The chiefs, kings, 
captains, and their families were at the center; about them were 
grouped civil officers, poets, musicians, philosophers, priests, and 
all rich and pleasant people, good, bad, and indifferent. The one 
tacit condition of emolument for the whole group was service 
rendered in the protection of the people ; the condition of individ- 
ual advancement was service to the “head center” of the group. 
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The middle class is but a few hundred years old. It is 
closely allied to the minority. It is now the storehouse of the 
disciplined brain and nerve of the world—strong, resolute, alert, 
intelligent, and brave. Out of it selected individuals are fre- 
quently passing up into the little world of the minority ; into it 
are constantly rising individuals and nations from the greater 
multitude below. The lower class contains the undeveloped, 
undisciplined, and intractable of all nations, “the residuum of 
civilization,” and those over whom civilization has never passed. 
They have been subjects, servants, and slaves. The necessity 
of having a strong government and a ruling class has made their 
servitude inevitable. 

The middle class belongs naturally with the minority. It 
has no interests which are not identical with those of the minor- 
ity. It is the constant feeder from which are recruited the ranks 
of those who win. These two classes, combined, are but a small 
fraction of the race, and they have no possessions which ought 
not to be defended in common. The peril of the situation, and 
one principal cause of the present social tension, lies in the fact 
that this is not actually felt to be true by most of the parties 
interested. It is not felt to be true by those members of the 
minority who act as if they had won all that they enjoy in fair 
competition, and have now a right to do as they please with what 
they have won. It is not felt to be true by the middle class, 
which holds that the minority having ceased, since the decline 
of absolute power, to render the service which was once accepted 
as a compensation for its exclusive privileges, is now attempting 
to maintain for its own advantage the supremacy once granted 
for the common good; to regard as the perquisites of a class 
what were once rewards of service; and, worst of all, to make it 
increasingly and unnecessarily hard for others to follow their 
example and share their successes. 

Up to this time, the minority has had, as it still has, the 
power to determine what its own future shall be. Whether it 
shall be jostled out of power, or be promoted to a new and 
higher post of duty, depends upon its own conduct within a gen- 
eration or two. The world cannot spare the good, the wise, the 
strong, the rich, if they consent to put their goodness, wisdom, 
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strength, and wealth at the service of the world. But the minor- 
ity cannot much longer occupy any post of honor merely be- 
cause it chooses to be honored. It can exercise no authority 
merely because it is pleased to manifest its power. It cannot 
lead merely because it loves leadership, and is strong enough to 
take what it wants. It can have honor, authority, and leader- 
ship if it will merit them as rewards of service rendered to the 
many. 

There seem to be three ways, in one of which the inevita- 
ble change must come. It may come by pressure from below, 
against the will of the minority. That means much discord and 
social disorder. It will give the worst elements of society the 
chance to work the mischief they intend, and will offer to nihil- 
ism and anarchy their desired opportunity to wreck what they 
cannot capture, and destroy what they cannot appropriate. It 
will involve a lapse of civilization like that which has once set 
Christendom back a thousand years. Or it may come without 
the resistance, but also without the consent, of the minority. 
That means the rise of the middle class to a premature supre- 
macy, and the temporary ostracism of the highest culture and 
the finest results of social development. It will involve the for- 
getting and the rediscovery of the best things the human mind 
has yet achieved—a costly and wasteful process, and fatal to the 
present representatives of the world’s progress. Or, finally, it 
may, and probably will, come in a general movement and ad- 
yance of society under the leadership of the minority. That is 
the only civilized method of evolution, the most intelligent and 
the most effective. It is now possible for the first time. Society 
is rapidly preparing for it. Myriads in the ranks are expectant. 
They are ready to move, and are already “marking time,” 
waiting for the order to march. What shall the minority do 
about it ? 

In the first place, it must make no mistakes. It must not, 
for example, suppose that the demand of the people of all na- 
tions is simply a question of economics; that the cry which now 
comes up from the laborers of the world is only the clamor of 
ignorant greed, asking for money which it has not earned; and 
that what we have now to deal with is selfishness which needs a 
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curb, and lawlessness which must be repressed. If the minority 
now chooses war, it will have to reckon with the middle class ; 
for a generous impulse is now causing the latter to make com- 
mon cause with the weak. Next, it must recognize the changed 
conditions of service and reward. Power and patronage of 
power, once the sources of success, by the spread of democracy 
have been displaced. The aristocracies of the world are slowly 
dissolving, because the strong center of each group is losing its 
grip. Conventional respect remains, and the fear of what may 
come if the present order is disturbed, gives the minority a short 
lease of prosperity on the old terms. But the lease will soon ex- 
pire. <A picturesque example of such survival is to be seen in 
the British House of Lords. When it is abolished, most of its 
members will sink into deserved obscurity. Those who have 
foresight and energy, after the change has passed over them, will 
be found as bankers, farmers, soldiers, authors, artists, and the 
like, working to recover in useful pursuits the distinction they 
will have lost. The just demand, which is getting itself stated 
with more or less clearness, is, that common blessings shall be 
used for the common good, and that uncommon blessings shall 
be the distinguished reward of uncommon service. 

Then the minority must as quickly as possible disembarrass 
itself of all that is useless, conventional merely, and bad. Power 
surrounded itself with much that was evil and useless. Its un- 
answerable excuse was, “It is necessary to the exercise of my 
function.” That excuse no longer serves. Thieves, robbers, 
sluggards, the dissolute, and the unjust must not find shelter and 
protection in any body which aspires to the leadership of the 
world. So long as the minority gives legal and social protection 
to rich men whose money was gained by advantage over honest 
men, unfairly taken, it is useless to think of escaping social 
agitation. Furthermore, the minority must try to understand 
the less fortunate members of society, and come into closer rela- 
tions with them. For when it is clear that the rich are largely 
endowed with humanity, the poor do not hate, but love them. 
When the cultivated stand close to the common life, without 
ostentation or pride, the unlearned do not despise, but under- 
stand and reverence them. When there is a fair chance for all, 
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the poor and the unlearned see in the more fortunate ones 
their own possibilities, or, at least, the future of their children, 
“writ large.” But are not these people greedy and selfish? 
Yes, alas! and so are we. But do not the working-men of Amer- 
ica reject the truth when it is told them for their own good? 
Yes; they would scarcely be human if they did not. The 
minority must expect many misunderstandings when in earnest 
it attempts to improve the condition of its less fortunate neigh- 
bors. When Mr. Atkinson told the working-men of Providence 
how they might prepare palatable and nutritious food at a cost 
of twenty cents a day, they were distinctly offended. Why? 
When asked, one of them said, “Because the manufacturers 
would like to learn us to live on twenty cents a day, and then 
make us do it.” That was a grievous blunder. Was it un- 
natural ? 

The minority must give the world the benefit of its good 
society. For, gentlemen and ladies of the minority, it is not 
your money that the people covet so much as yourselves, your 
leisure, your culture—that which makes your finest sons so manly 
and your loveliest daughters so womanly. The fathers and 
mothers among your neighbors and workers ask you to give 
their children a chance, not merely to know by education and 
observation, but also to have and enjoy the thoughts, feelings, 
tasks, and associations which make life to be, not hard and 
coarse, but gentle and humane. They ask for a chance to enjoy 
that for which by education you have fitted them. Give them 
that, and they will covet your money less than you think. For 
when the time of the poor wise man comes, he will have honor 
without money. Finally, the minority must exhibit the true 
uses of capital and repress the abuses of it. Capital, properly 
used, is the most efficient friend of labor. It increases oppor- 
tunity for it, reduces the cost of all the necessaries of life, and has 
added to the length, while it has vastly increased the comfort, of 
the laborer’s life. But he is singularly blind who does not see 
that the most powerful engine of modern civilization may be 
used for the oppression of the people, and will be so used when 
evil men find their advantage in such perversion of it. Capital 
used for the benefit of the few may be a beneficent agency by 
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indirection. But capital used by the few for the benefit of the 
many is the proper source of most of the material comfort of 
society. It must be made the friend of labor. 

In explaining one problem to the working-men, Mr. Atkinson 
suggested to them another. Speaking of the heaping up of un- 
productive gold by the Vanderbilts and Stewarts, and the build- 
ing of palaces so costly that their heirs cannot afford to live in 
them, he said, “But . . . nobody suffers for want of capital 
because such dwelling-houses have been built. There is more 
capital than can be put to a useful purpose to-day, in spite of 
this expenditure.” The working-men are still asking whether 
there may not be a way, a safe and just way, to keep this surplus 
capital alive and active, for the benefit of those whom misery is 
devouring in the very shadow of the palaces of the over-rich. 
To be sure, wages are paid to workmen while this dead capital 
is passing into its elegant tomb. The working-men cry, “ More’s 
the pity.” 

The wiser and better part of the minority are now leading in 
the way which all must follow. They hold that money, culture, 
and social station must be held by those who win them for the 
good of the people, and that whoever refuses so to hold and use 
them is morally a defaulter. The first clear perception of this 
fact was marked by posthumous gifts, like that of George Pea- 
body. It had better illustration in the work of Peter Cooper, 
prompted by the conviction that the living owe a duty to the 
living. The act of Enoch Pratt, who gives $1,000,000 to found 
a free library in Baltimore, is not a freak of an erratic and fan- 
ciful benevolence. Every such deed draws a little electricity 
from the overcharged atmosphere of social life. Samuel J. Til- 
den saw the duty. Had he spent the years of his prime attend- 
ing to the task which at last fell from his too feeble hands, he 
might have died the idol of a nation instead of the disappointed 
leader of a party. 

But gifts of money are only at the beginning of the duty of 
the minority. Thoughtfulness and friendship shown while mak- 
ing the money are far more valuable. Many examples show 
that the minority begins to understand this. A rich manu- 
facturer has just attained to high station in Massachusetts, 
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Where he lives, among his people, he and the family to which he 
belongs make the town a safe and: happy place for the wives and 
daughters of their men, who know, while they work, that the 
best social influences will surround their families; that for them 
schools, libraries, and churches are freely provided ; that to be- 
come a permanent worker there means a permanent social ad- 
vancement for themselves and their children. Those who have 
made fortunes by the profits of their labor live among them in 
relations of kindly good-will, and this fact has made the voting 
laborers of the commonwealth believe that he who can rule his 
workers for their own good can be trusted to govern a State. 

The elder Agassiz “could not afford to make money.” His 
son could not afford not to make it. In the copper-mines of 
the North he applied his science and skill, working with his 
own hands, until he discovered the secret of the cheap production 
of copper—a source of wealth without known limits. Since that 
time he has devoted himself to the increase of knowledge. He 
and the families who share with him the income of the mines 
are constant givers to his college, to the “ Harvard Annex,” to 
free kindergartens, and to the many poor, for whom they sweeten 
life without increase of pauperism. Best of all, at the mines 
every father goes to his work leaving his children to teachers 
who can fit them for the highest grades of skilled labor—a gift 
beyond price. 

Such examples, taken from among many, show the way of 
that minority which will have a future, Where such a spirit 
controls capital and culture, peaceful revolution is going on, 
with no threat to any but the selfish, the short-sighted, and the 
unjust. Social justice will supplant socialism. Social order 
will control anarchy. Prosperity and hope will incite the many, 
and restrain them, until the humanities of John Ruskin, who 
abhors democracy, and Lowell, whose matchless essay illuminates 
it, become the sober sense and working principles of the new 
civilization. 

GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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RELIGIOUS EXERCISES IN STATE SCHOOLS. 


In May, 1885, the Secretary of State at Washington officially 
rebuked the Austrian Government for declining to receive our 
appointed minister because his wife was a Jewess. In the letter 
of censure he says: “Religious liberty is the chief corner-stone 
of the American system of government, and provisions for its 
security are imbedded in the written charter, and interwoven in 
the moral fabric of its laws.” 

This is the boast of America. Moreover, religious liberty is 
her own contribution to the science of government. For, until 
ours was formed, there had never been a government in Christen- 
dom which was not a crude alloy of the gold of Christianity 
with the iron of civil power. The reformers did not reform the 
adulterous union of Church and State. There is not a creed or 
a confession of faith framed by them that does not give to the 
civil magistrate coercive authority in religion. The proclama- 
tion of religious liberty attracted to America the exiles of every 
land. 

Yet the dissenters who sought freedom here would hardly 
permit dissent. William Penn established “free soil for Chris- 
tianity” only. Lord Baltimore tolerated only theists, and al- 
lowed only Christians in office. The charter of Roger Williams 
proposed to propagate Christianity, and under it Jews were de- 
nied citizenship. Still, it is the glory of Rhode Island that, for a 
century and a half before the Federal Constitution, she main- 
tained a system of religious liberty which was, of all that the 
world had ever seen, the nearest to perfection. 

The sovereign Convention of Virginia framed and adopted 
unanimously, June 12, 1776, the famous Bill of Rights. This 
enactment, far surpassing Magna Charta, laid the foundation of 
all American government, both State and federal. Sections 
15 and 16 read as follows: 
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‘No free government, or the blessings of liberty, can be preserved to any 
people but by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, temperance, frugality, 
and virtue, and by frequent recurrence to fundamental principles. 

‘Religion, or the duty which we owe to our Creator, and the manner of 
discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by force or 
violence; and therefore all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion according to the dictates of conscience; and it is the duty of all to 
practice Christian forbearance, love, and charity toward each other.” 


Mr. Jefferson, as one of the committee to revise the laws of 
Virginia, wrote the “Act to Establish Religious Freedom,” 
which was passed December 16, 1785. From the original text 
of the long and grand preamble we quote a few select clauses: 


‘*Well aware that Almighty God hath created the mind free, and mani- 
fested his supreme will that free it shall remain, by making it altogether insus- 
ceptible of restraint; that all attempts to influence it by temporal punishments 
or burdens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy 
and meanness, and are a departure from the plan of the holy Author of our 
religion, who, being Lord of both body and mind, yet chose not to propagate 
it by coercion on either, but to extend its influence by reason alone; that to 
compel a man to furnish contributions of money for the propagation of 
opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and tyrannical; that even the forcing 
him to support this or that teacher of his own religious persuasion is depriving 
him of liberty; that the opinions of men are not the object of civil government, 
nor under its jurisdiction: 

‘* We, the General Assembly, do enact, That no man shall be compelled to 
frequent or support any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, nor 
shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burdened in his body or goods, nor 
shall otherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or belief; but that 
all men shall be free to profess, and by argument to maintain, their opinions in 
matters of religion, and that the same shall in nowise diminish, enlarge, or 
affect their civil capacities. . . . And we do declare that the rights hereby 
asserted are of the natural rights of mankind, and that if any act shall be 
hereafter passed to repeal the present, or to narrow its operation, such act will 
be an infringement of natural right.” 


The Constitution of the United States, as originally adopted 
in September, 1787, contained no guarantee of religious liberty. 
The only reference to the subject was in Section 3, Article 6, in 
these words: “ No religious test shall be required asa qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States.” But the 
First Amendment, which was proposed by Virginia and adopted 
because of her insistence, explicitly declares: “Congress shall 
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make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof.” And so the stone which the 
builders rejected, the same was made the head of the corner. 
Thus perfected, the Federal Constitution was ratified by all the 
then existing States, and to-day every State, old and new, has a 
similar provision in its own organic law. So it is that “ Re- 
ligious liberty is the chief corner-stone of the American system 
of government, and provisions for its security are imbedded in 
the written charter, and interwoven in the moral fabric of its 
laws.” * 

It is very evident, in the light of these well-known facts, that 
any religious exercise whatever in a State school is a violation 
of religious liberty, for it is essentially of the nature of a religious 
establishment, consisting of religious observance ordained by 
civil law, and conducted by a ministry whose pay is furnished 
by general taxation. Religious instruction is necessarily sec- 
tarian; for, though the law may not prescribe the doctrine, yet 
if it prescribe or even permit a teaching, it gives its sanction to 
what is taught, and thereby maintains a certain, yet very uncer- 
tain, form of doctrine. It is impossible for any instructor in 
religious matters to teach what will be approved by all; his 
teaching will inevitably be colored by his own adopted views. 
Thus, in many of our State schools we have a sectarian establish- 
ment, and citizens are taxed to sustain religious observances 
which in conscience they disapprove. 

The sort of horizontal reduction enacted in some States, that 
the Bible be read without comment, is a concession that is a con- 
fession. Shall the pedobaptist be forbidden to enlarge on house- 
hold baptisms? That were hard. But what is the Bible? Does 
it exclude the Apocrypha? The Romanist says, No. Does it 
include the New Testament? The Jew says, No. The conces- 
sion stops short of justice. 

But, says some shallow casuist, education with us is not com- 
pulsory ; the objector need not patronize the public schools. It 
is sufficient to reply that the question is not concerning patron- 


* So far I am much indebted to the admirable address of Hon. Wm. Wirt 
Henry, of Richmond, Va., before the American Historical Association, 1886. 
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age, but concerning taxation. Yet observe; by ordering the 
school so that the objector cannot in conscience patronize it, you 
rob him of the share in free education to which his tax entitles 
him. Equally shallow is the proposition to make the religious 
exercises elective. Then, indeed, the objector, availing himself 
of the other courses alone, may get all that he wants, for himself 
or his children, free and untainted. But the crying fact remains; 
the spot that will not out. He is taxed to maintain a teaching 
for others which he believes to be false and injurious. 

We, the great majority, enact; they, the small minority, 
must submit. And so, the tax. We, the wise and powerful 
majority, are orthodox, no doubt; they, the foolish and weak 
minority, are guilty of shocking heresy, no doubt. Then why 
not also the rack? ‘To the chivalric and the just, the feeble are 
sacred. And therefore our fathers proclaimed religious liberty, 
made it organic law, imbedded it in State and Federal Constitu- 
tions. What is a Constitution but an exgis of the minority to 
shield them from the tyranny of the majority? Only within its 
provisions may the majority rightly overrule. Nevertheless, we, 
the boastful heirs of a freedom which proclaims that there shall 
be no religious observance established by law, go about, and 
establish a religious observance by law. 

Oh, that some Hampden would arise in this far nobler cause, 
and resist even to imprisonment an impious impost, and bring the 
Supreme Court to pronounce upon the constitutionality of a law 
imposing a tax in support of religious teaching.* Were the law 
to give its sanction to the teaching of “ the priestly power of the 
keys,” or even of “the new theology,” and lay a tax in support 
of it, I fancy there would be at once on hand a host of Hamp- 
dens. Then, indeed, we should see very clearly that “ the opin- 
ions of men are not the object of civil government,” and that 
“to compel a man to furnish contributions of money for the 
propagation of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and 
tyrannical.” 

Monsignor Preston writes an article on ‘“ What the Roman 
* See ‘* Arguments in the case of John D. Minor ef al., v. the Board of 


Education of the City of Cincinnati ef al., before the Superior Court of Cincin- 
nati, with the opinions and decision of the Court.” Cincinnati, 1870, 
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Catholics Want.” * A reply says: “ All they can get.” Perhaps 
so. Well, let them have it. And let us give them, moreover, 
what they are too feeble to enforce, immunity from taxation in 
support of a Protestant establishment under any disguise. It 
concerns us not what their spirit may be, what they would do 
had they the power. It concerns us, who have the power, to be 
honorable and just. It concerns us to be consistent and truth- 
ful, and not to make a boast in a broken law. Let us rise to the 
sublime height of pure and simple righteousness in this matter, 
and, with a blush for the past, wipe out of our code completely 
and forever the last traces of ecclesiastical tyranny. 

But religious liberty is violated, not only in the person of 
the citizen, but, what is worse, in the persons of his children, of 
our children. Religious toleration has spread over the Old 
World, and there the laws requiring attendance on the serv- 
ices of the established religion have ceased. But in the New 
World, the natal home of freedom, medizval order still holds. 
In nearly all our schools there is compulsory attendance on de- 
votional exercises, and in some Biblical studies are enforced, in 
direct violation of the statute that “no man shall be compelled 
to frequent or support any religious worship, place, or ministry 
whatsoever.” 

Is the conscience of childhood and youth less sacred than that 
of manhood? Indeed, may either be constrained? The Maker 
has put the human will beyond the reach of any power in the 
universe. Therefore the rules, supported by pains and penalties, 
which compel a student to frequent religious worship, are a 
mixture of wrong, folly, and imbecility. For, not only do they 
violate civil statute, but they attempt to violate divine statute. 
Necessarily, their purpose fails. They easily constrain the ex- 
ternal form, but never the internal reality. The attitude of de- 
votion may be forced, but true devotion is essentially voluntary, 
and cannot be forced. But, though subjectively a failure, they 
are not subjectively fruitless; for they “tend to beget habits of 
hypocrisy and meanness,” or else, in nobler minds, they culti- 
vate scorn. 

The general conclusion from the premises is clear. In all 
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State schools, high and low, created or supported, in whole or in 
part, by general taxation, all religious exercises, whether of in- 
struction or devotion, maintained as a part of the established 
school system, ought to be prohibited by law. This would re- 
store religion to its ordained position, and would leave its in- 
terests to be cared for by the voluntary efforts of its devotees, 
who should be free to exert in its favor the influence of example 
and persuasion, and thereby to bring students and teachers to a 
voluntary attendance on divine worship and religious instruc- 
tion, sustained by a free gift of time and money, entirely apart 
from the regular and established school system. 

Is any one shocked by this pitiless clean sweep? Let him re- 
member that great principles are at stake, and that passion is a 
blind guide, even religious passion. It is better to follow reason 
than sentiment, to be governed by syllogism than by metaphor, 
to confide in cold logic than in heated rhetoric. Does any one 
tremble for the consequences? They matter not; let the heavens 
fall. If a religious doctrine cannot live without the help of civil 
law, let it die. ‘“ Who,” asks Milton, “ever knew the truth put 
to the worse in a free and open encounter?” Oh, for faith in 
the independence of religious truth! 

Gloomy forebodings of dire results may be allayed by con- 
sidering the following facts. “The Father of the University of 
Virginia,” in pure and simple consistency with his “Statute for 
Religious Freedom,” made no provision in its system for 
religious instruction, or for religious exercises of any sort. For 
sixty years it has been doing its work without any change of 
plan in this respect. To the School of Moral Philosophy, how- 
ever, was originally assigned the proofs of the existence of God, 
of his attributes, and of religion. Accordingly, lectures were 
formerly given on the evidences of Christianity, but the present 
professor has had the audacity to omit them, so that for a dozen 
or more years nothing of the kind has been taught in that school. 
The course in ethics is held on strictly scientific grounds, bor- 
rowing no support from revelation. 

What, now, are the results of this absolute putting-away? 
What to-day is the religious status of the university? There 
is no skeptic among the professors, and nineteen-twentieths of 
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them are members of evangelical churches. One-third of the 
students belong to the college Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the oldest in the world. A chaplain, supported by the vol- 
untary contributions of the professors and students, gives his 
entire time to the religious interests of the university. He holds 
regular Sunday services, weekly prayer-meetings, and daily morn- 
ing prayers. The strictly optional attendance is fairly good. 
Large Bible-classes are taught by several professors, and many 
students engage in Sunday-school work. Last session, three 
special series of services were held by invited evangelists, and a 
month or two ago the delegates to a State Christian Conference 
were entertained at the university, and held their meetings in its 
halls. This is enough. Can Yale or Brown or Princeton show 
a better record? 

Here, then, we have the experiment fairly and fully tried 
through sixty years. While, just now, other colleges are timidly 
groping their way toward freedom in religious exercises, as well 
as toward elective studies, as though these were untried and 
dangerous experiments, there, the elective system throughout, 
and absolute freedom from any religious constraint, have long 
been constantly practiced, with such results that no intelligent 
observer has ever dreamt of a wish to restore medizval 
shackles, either in education or in religion. Virginia is a slow 
old State, they say; not making much progress. It may be so. 
But it would seem that, in some things, before pushing on 
farther, she can afford to wait till the rest catch up. 

A strong advocate of views contrary to those here main- 
tained argues in general thus: “ The religious instruction of a 
people is indispensable, not merely to their welfare, but to their 
very existence. The undertaking is of such transcendent im- 
portance to the State that it cannot afford to leave it in any other 
hands than its own. Hence the State should provide religious 
instruction, for its own preservation.” * This is rather an argu- 
ment for the reunion of Church and State, and against religious 


* «Should the State Teach Religion?” In Tue Forum for July, by the 
President of Amherst. See, also, the debate before the Nineteenth Century 
Club, February 8, 1886, between the Presidents of Harvard and Princeton ; 
and the ‘* Report ” of the President of Brown, June 17, 1886. 
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liberty ; for the more simple and comprehensive, yet equally 
logical, conclusion would be: hence, the State should provide a 
religious establishment. The argument concludes: “If the con- 
science of its subjects approve, well; if not, the State will be 
cautious, but courageous also, and, if it is wise, it will not falter.” 
There is a breath of Torquemada in that. 

Very remarkable is the statement, from an equally high 
source, that “ While it is agreed that the fundamental rules of 
morality should be universally taught to the youth of the com- 
munity, nobody has yet shown how it can be done apart from 
the sanctions of religion. There is no such thing as a science 
of ethics. If morality is to be taught, religion must be taught 
with it. Nobody knows how to teach morality effectively 
without religion.” From the day of Socrates until now, men 
have thought that there is, with modifications, a science of 
ethics apart from religion, which can be taught. But it no more 
teaches virtue than the science of optics teaches vision. If it 
must use religion as a crutch, it is a pseudo-science, and should 
be dropped. “ Virtue is knowledge,” said Socrates, and there- 
fore it can be taught. The antique whim seems to linger ob- 
scurely in the heads of schools. But virtue is not a science, 
much less is religion a science, and neither can be taught at 
all. 

What, then, is meant by religious instruction in schools? 
Chiefly the teaching of Biblical truths. “Is there any reason 
why we should teach the life of Julius Cesar in our schools, 
and not the life of Jesus Christ? Are not the Gospels as proper 
a text-book as the ‘Commentaries’?” Yea and nay. The 
Gospels make demands of the most absolute sort upon character 
and conduct. They appeal far less to the understanding than 
to the conscience. Therefore the study of them should not be 
enforced by pains and penalties. I may use the rod to make my 
child a Latin scholar, but not to make him a Christian. Sin- 
ners are not converted in that way, and the object of the 
Gospels is to convert sinners. Moreover, I would not soil the 
Holy Gospels by vulgar handling. I would not so degrade 
them. I would not level St. John with Plato, or St. Paul with 
Aristotle. I would not compare the “Memorabilia” of Xen- 
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ophon with those of St. Luke. The attempt so to impress 
them would fail. 

President McCosh observes that “of late years a great change 
is going on in many of our American colleges, as to the place 
allotted to religion ;” that “some of them are abandoning one 
position after another, until now little is left.” He greatly la- 
ments “the descent down this sliding scale,” and thinks that 
“unless Christian sentiment arrest it, religion, without being 
noticed, will disappear from a number of our colleges.” Presi- 
dent Eliot thinks “this gradual transformation an inevitable and 
blameless process,” and rejoices that the colleges are beginning 
to avoid “ imposing religious opinions upon the susceptible and 
unfledged mind.” We sincerely hope that the apprehensions of 
the former may not be realized, and confess to a sympathy with 
the latter. The principles involved are of vast and far-reaching 
importance. The religious bodies of our country are looking 
on with deepening interest, and are questioning the matter. It 
would be beautiful, indeed, if they should comprehend the situ- 
ation, head the prospective reform, and sweep from their schools 
every vestige of compulsion in religious things, in accord with 
the ruling of Him who alone could, but never would, compel 
homage. But this, perhaps, is too much to expect. More prob- 
ably the movement will first cleanse the State schools, and then, 
very soon, the pressure upon others will become irresistible. 


Noa K. Davis. 





THE REPROACH OF MOURNING. 


THE methods of mourning for the dead in vogue among 
civilized nations have hitherto enjoyed an immunity from the 
reformer’s hand that can be explained only by our natural re- 
pugnance to making any change in customs consecrated by the 
tenderest possible associations. Nevertheless, we discern cheer- 
ing indications of the coming of such a revolution in our mourn- 
ing customs as will cause them to be no longer what they are 
to-day in so many respects, a reproach to Christendom. 

The proceedings consequent upon a visit from the so-called 
King of Terrors vary but little throughout the English-speaking 
world. No sooner has the last faint breath passed from between 
the pallid lips than the house is plunged in gloom, The day- 
light is excluded from every room ; a streamer of crape is affixed 
to the door; the inmates move about noiselessly ; members of 
the family must not show themselves upon the streets; they 
speak in whispers, as if they feared to wake the dead. For days 
they live in this unnatural state, and it is little wonder if some- 
times the funeral hour is hailed with feelings of relief. In tne 
meantime the body lies in a cushioned “ casket,” resplendent 
with the latest refinements of the undertaker’s art—as though it 
would rest the easier in its grave for that—and is then ready to 
“receive” the friends of the family and the throng of curious 
sight-seers, in due state. Is this seemly? Is it not repugnant 
to all right feeling thus to make a show of our dead to gratify 
vanity or idle curiosity? The regard felt by the family and 
kinsmen of the deceased for the remains of one who has gone 
from them, surely has nothing in common with the sentiments 
of the sight-seeing multitude. In the past, it was the custom 
to exhibit the dead in the open air before the house, or prefer- 
ably in the church, in order that the curious crowd might, at 
their ease, indulge their taste for such spectacles. In deference 
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to a more refined taste, the exposure has been removed in-doors; 
but still the curious and the superstitious are freely admitted. 
If a mother wishes her children to enjoy the “ good-luck ” sup- 
posed to be insured by their gazing on the face of the dead, she 
and her brood are welcome in the house of mourning. 

The conventional period of the “lying in state” having ex- 
pired, then comes the funeral. So patent is the folly of extrav- 
agant expenditure at funerals, and so plainly is it condemned 
by common sense, that we need not consider that point at any 
length. But it is impossible to pass it by, so long as people 
persist in making the occurrence of death an occasion for dis- 
play. In truth, these funeral pageants are inspired less by re- 
spect for the dead than by a puerile love of pomp on the part 
of the living. On what other ground can they be explained? 

Were the survivors entirely free to do as they pleased in this 
matter of burying their dead, the question of outlay would be 
one of purely private and family concernment; but the mischief 
of it is, that custom and fashion imperiously command that, 
whether the bereaved ones approve or not, the conventional 
programme must be faithfully carried out, no matter how cruelly 
the domestic resources may be taxed in consequence, In the ab- 
sence of some general movement looking toward deliverance 
from this bondage, it requires no small degree of courage to 
obey the dictates of common sense, But just because such cour- 
age is exceedingly rare, things have come to such a pass that 
people nowadays have more reason to complain of the expense 
of dying than of living. Come into this world how we may, 
we are heavily taxed for the luxury of leaving it. 

Funeral extravagance is no mere modern folly; on the con- 
trary, it is hoar with antiquity, and is endowed with all the 
power and prestige of an immemorial usage. Nevertheless there 
is much encouragement for its assailants, in the continuous fire 
of protest evoked by the practice, and in such noble examples 
as that recently set by the family of the late Bishop of Ripon. 
The coffin of this eminent churchman was borne to the hearse 
by the sons and other near relatives; only relatives and close 
associates assembled at the house of mourning; humble friends 
bore the coffin from the hearse to the church, and thence to the 
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grave. The grave was simply adorned, with flowers and ivy, 
and the whole ceremony was characterized by an extreme sim- 
plicity. Aside from the value of such an example, as a protest 
against the custom of holding costly funerals, there is a beauti- 
ful lesson taught by the use of flowers at the bishop’s grave. 

Here is another instance of fit and decorous funeral rites. 
The mother of a family having died, the father must needs initi- 
ate into the solemn mysteries of death and the resurrection his 
five-year-old child. Wisely he resolved that, whatever else his 
teaching lacked, it should be full of Christian cheerfulness. His 
child’s first acquaintance with death should have no association 
with gloom and terror, so that the outgoing of a life might seem 
as natural to her as its incoming. So, in the days intervening 
before the funeral, the household life and work went on as 
usual. No black raiment, no shutting out of the bright sun- 
shine, no unnecessary change in any particular, was permitted. 
And when the time came to commit the body, beautiful in 
death, to its last resting-place, the somberness of the grave was 
brightened by flowers fresh plucked from the home garden, so 
that the place had no unwholesome terror for the little one look- 
ing into it for the first time with childish wonder. 

‘The lessons conveyed by these two ceremonies are just what 
modern society sorely needs to learn. In the chaste simplicity 
of the one and the sweet serenity of the other is conveyed an 
effective reproof of the senseless display usually made at funer- 
als. Such inspiring examples may, perhaps, still be few and far 
between, but the very fact that there are even now men with 
sufficient moral courage to stem the tide of foolish custom gives 
us ground for hope that the day is not distant when enlightened 
common sense and sincere grief shall rule, instead of imperious 
fashion or immemorial usage. 

The funeral cortege reaches its destination, the cemetery, where 
every tombstone and vault, every shaft and statue, erected in 
honor of the dead, are no less eloquent memorials of the folly 
of the living. Monuments of marble, granite, iron, bronze, 
sculptured and molded in every conceivable shape, and em- 
blazoned with epitaphs which ascribe to the dead, whose bones 
lie beneath them, every conceivable virtue, meet the eye on all 
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sides; and one might well wonder where the bad people, or 
even people of only average goodness, are buried. Sir Thomas 
Browne’s shrewd aphorism, “ Man is a noble animal, splendid in 
ashes and pompous in the grave,” finds ample illustration on 
every hand. 

There are, no doubt, very many ways in which our cemeteries 
might be improved; but for the present purpose it is sufficient 
to consider them only so far as they afford a means for the ex- 
pression of human grief, and to ask whether, viewed in this 
light, the cemetery is not open to the same charges of extrava- 
gance, folly, and insincerity that are sustainable against other 
incidents of modern mourning. An affirmative answer being 
assumed, it becomes matter for much regret that the advocates 
of cremation seem so far to have overlooked one very obvious 
argument in favor of the reform that they advocate. The 
considerations by which cremation shall recommend itself to 
this intensely practical age must, of course, be chiefly sanitary, 
re-enforced, no doubt, by considerations of convenience, and the 
economic unwisdom of devoting so much valuable ground to un- 
profitable uses. But when these arguments are supplemented by 
the fact that the adoption of this practice will do away with the 
cemetery and its costly monuments, the case becomes exceedingly 
strong. Still, the custom of erecting memorials to the dead is so 
world-wide in its sway, so venerable for its antiquity, so greatly 
honored in its observance, that perhaps it is yet premature to 
prophesy ‘ts early downfall. As the matter now stands, with 
antiquity, superstition, and family pride on its side, even the 
united forces of reason and common sense must not be expected 
to win an easy victory. 

If, even admitting the truth of all that has been advanced 
against these memorials, it could be shown that they do sub- 
serve some worthy purpose, their abolition need not be pressed 
too strongly ; but does any one imagine that the dead lie easier 
for them, or that the living are less bereaved? Is it possible 
that we need these obtrusive reminders, lest our loved and lost 
should find that in the river of death flow also the waters of 
Lethe? Can it be shown that men live nobler lives because of 
these silent monitors of death? It was the custom to engrave 
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“ Siste, viator” on ancient tombs, perhaps from the same motive 
that led the Egyptian, at the opening of a banquet, to set be- 
fore the feasters a reminder of death ; but have we any proof that 
the wayfarers of those days were made more thoughtful, or that 
the revelers put a firmer restraint upon their passions, because 
of these “voices from the tombs”? Were it proved that these 
memorials of the dead exerted any such moral influence, that 
might afford some ground for hesitation. But since they neither 
do honor to the dead nor tend to elevate the thoughts of the 
living, but little prophetic courage is needed to venture the 
prediction that the time must come when this relic of our early 
barbarism will also have been discarded. 

There is one other phase of modern mourning remaining for 
consideration. The grievous burdens laid by established custom 
upon those whom death has bereaved do not end after the body 
has been given to the grave. There follows a period of “ mourn- 
ing,” as that term is understood by the dressmaker—the period 
of crape-wearing—for which, regarded in any possible light, there 
is absolutely no warrant or excuse whatever. Every criticism, 
every charge, that can be sustained against those stages of the 
business of mourning, already touched upon, applies with equal 
force to the wearing of crape as now in vogue; and, furthermore, 
the practice is open to objections peculiar to itself, and which 
are sufficient to secure its universal condemnation, if people were 
not so biased by inherited beliefs as to be rendered incapable of 
free action in the matter. 

Here we find a fresh illustration of the humiliating fact that 
our mourning customs have in many cases added a new terror 
to death, by requiring an expenditure which cannot be afforded 
without depriving the living of that which is necessary to their 
life, or impairing their resources to a very painful degree. The 
luxury of woe, to possessors of full purses, may be as attractive 
a luxury as any other, and black attire is doubtless not unbe- 
coming to certain styles of beauty; but for the family of limited 
means, with possibly half a dozen or more children to be attired 
in suits of the prescribed color, compliance with custom in this 
respect too often involves a cruel deprivation of needed comforts, 
instead of being a consoling indulgence in superfluous luxury. 
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The economic argument against crape is the least important, 
however, so far as the principle is concerned, although it is the 
one that most deeply impresses those who feel the custom to be 
a grievous burden. 

To show that fashion, not grief, is responsible for crape- 
wearing, it is unnecessary to seek any evidence beyond the 
fact that the amount of crape to be worn, and the period of 
wearing it, are nicely regulated in accordance with certain 
“laws,” founded upon the degree of relationship subsisting be- 
tween the wearer of the crape and the person whose death it 
commemorates. From the distant cousin up to the parent and 
the widow, the fashion of the mourning garb, and the time dur- 
ing which it must be worn, vary according to a fixed regulation, 
that leaves about as much room for the exercise of the individ- 
ual will as is afforded the dwellers at Sing Sing or Blackwell's 
Island in the selection of their habiliments. The intrinsic arti- 
ficiality of the thing is patent to any one who will visit a store 
where “ mourning goods” are sold. Such establishments com- 
prise many different departments, and mourners seeking habili- 
mental consolation are first examined as to the degree of their 
bereavement, and are then directed to department A, B, or C, 
according to their answers. To the charge of crape-wearing 
being artificial as well as expensive, we may add that it is also 
injurious to health ; for it is a common experience that the long 
black veils imposed by fashion have an injurious effect upon the 
wearer, adding the pains of headache to the pangs of heartache, 
in only too many instances. 

Surely there is but little ground for complacence in the reflec- 
tion that the various trappings and emblems of woe which quaint 
old Quarles enumerates as 


‘* Death’s heads, graves, knells, blacks, and tombs,” 


are the peculiar property of Christendom, being almost entirely 
unknown to pagan antiquity. The elder D’Israeli, in mention- 
ing the fact that the skeleton, as a symbol of death, is an inven- 
tion of the middle ages, adds: “The ancient artists so rarely 
attempted to personify death that we have not discovered a sin- 
gle revolting image of this nature in all the works of antiquity.” 
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This being so, the conception of death as an awful specter, and 
the wearing of gloomy black as a compulsory tribute to his 
grimness, can hardly be regarded as a mark of our superiority 
over our pagan predecessors. 

It would, of course, only provoke a storm of righteous indig- 
nation to hint that the reason for so much gloom on the occasion 
of a death is, that in the stress of affliction the Christian’s faith 
fails him, and that, for the time, the glories of the world beyond 
seem to vanish, Yet this passionate mourning, which, instead of 
being hidden in the depths of the heart, is obtruded upon the 
notice of every passer-by, how shall it be made to harmonize with 
the belief that the good who die are infinitely happier than they 
were before? To don the sable weeds of mourning because 
some one we love has been promoted from this world of pain and 
temptation to an eternity of peace, is, to say the least, strangely 
inconsistent ; while to tell all the world that, despite our loved 
one’s immeasurable gain, we can only think of our own loss, is to 
proclaim our selfishness with a frankness which is as unworthy 
as it is unnecessary. 

In this matter of crape-wearing it would seem that the older 
countries of the world might, with advantage, sit at the feet of 
Australia and New Zealand, and learn from those young colo- 
nies a lesson of which the former are much in need. In both 
those countries the announcement of a death, in the press, is 
often followed by these significant words: “ By the wish of the 
deceased, his relatives will not wear mourning.” And this sug- 
gests a still more efficacious method of abolishing the practice. 
As the world well knows, there are no injunctions so scrupu- 
lously obeyed as those which rich testators lay upon the recipi- 
ents of their bounty. Let it then become the rule that among 
the clauses of every will shall be included one enjoining the 
legatees to wear no crape, on pain of forfeiture of their bequests, 
and the reign of crape will soon be ended. 


J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 





WHY WE HAVE NO GREAT NOVELISTS. 


IT is said that poets are born, not made. The same assertion 
might be hazarded, with equal truth, of lawyers, engineers, 
doctors, and clergymen ; in fact, of any man eminent in his pro- 
fession. The great ones are born, the little ones are only made. 
Marked inherited ability in a definite direction is, however, no 
sure guarantee of greatness. Circumstances must do the rest. 
The man is the resultant of his environment and his heredity ; if 
they impel him in the same direction, he will get far; if they 
push in opposite directions and counteract each other, he may 
not get anywhere, The one is as important as the other. A 
man’s heredity he has to accept as an unalterable fact; he can do 
nothing to improve or modify it; though I believe the time will 
come when society will awake to a sense of its responsibility and 
prevent unions which must result in vicious or diseased offspring. 
As regards environment, we have already accepted the responsi- 
bility. In our power to change and modify it so as to serve a 
definite purpose, we have, if not our own fates, at least those of 
our children, partly in our hands. Much is, of course, yet be- 
yond our power of calculation ; but much, also, within it. The 
late Anthony Trollope’s idea, that a young man could be trained 
to be a novelist, as he might to be a lawyer or a physician, is, 
therefore, not so absurd as it has been represented to be. Sup- 
posing the young man to be of a little more than average clever- 
ness, he would have as good achance of success in that field as in 
that of law or medicine. He could not, perhaps, go to work de- 
liberately accumulating experience, but he could, by a process 
similar to that which Goethe employed in his own conscious self- 
development, educate himself by travel and study, and sharpen 
his faculties of observation. He might not become great by this 
process, but if success were conditioned by greatness, how many 
of us would indeed achieve it? That greatness may even be a 
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barrier to success is demonstrated by the posthumous celebrity 
of many an author, who asked for bread and received a stone. 
The public makes its authors in its own image and likeness. 
It demands a certain article and it gets it. The man who suits 
the average taste is the successful man. There is, to be sure, 
such a thing as educating your public; but the process is slow 
and expensive. The public which is capable of being educated 
is never very large, though it is apt to make up in devotion for 
what it lacks in numbers, The authors, however, who are satis- 
fied with this limited renown are exceptional ; the great majority 
of them hunger for popularity. For the attainment of this a 
benevolent chorus is an important aid. The journalistic friends 
of the novelist and minor aspirant for fame conspire to adver- 
tise him, and treat his greatness as an article of faith, and he, in 
return, pushes their fortunes whenever the chance presents itself. 


‘* L’une main lave |’autre; 
Lavez la mienne et je laverai la votre ;” 


that is the motto of the benevolent chorus. 

If this were, however, the severest symptom of the hunger 
for popularity, it would be no serious matter; the influence of 
these little cliques is, after all, limited; and there are plenty of 
reputations among us which have grown healthily without such 
artificial tending. But there are other forces at work, in our 
literature, which are more permanently injurious. Chief among 
these I hold to be the fact that the American public, as far as 
the novelist is concerned, is the female half of it. The readers 
of novels are chiefly young girls, and a popular novel is a novel 
which pleases them. If an American author should attempt to 
write fiction for men, his books would share the fate of Rous- 
seau’s ‘‘ Ode to Posterity,” which never reached its address. The 
average American has no time to read anything but newspapers, 
while his daughters have an abundance of time at their disposal, 
and a general disposition to employ it in anything that is amus- 
ing. The novelist who has begun to realize that these young 
persons constitute his public, naturally endeavors to amuse them. 
He knows, in a general way, what ladies like, and as the success 
of his work depends upon his hitting their taste, he makes a 
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series of small concessions to it, which, in the end, determine the 
character of his book. He feels that he is conversing with ladies 
and not with men, and his whole attitude, his style, and the 
topics he selects for discussion, suffer the change which is im- 
plied in this circumstance. He discusses dress with elaborate 
minuteness, and enters, with a truly feminine enthusiasm, into 
the mysteries of the toilet. He shuns large questions and 
problems because his audience is chiefly interested in small 
questions and problems. He avoids everything which requires 
thought, because, rightly or wrongly, thought is not supposed to 
be the ladies’ forte. Their education has not trained them for 
independent reflection. They are by nature conservative, and 
have been told by their pastors and teachers that the so-called 
modern ideas are dangerous and improper to discuss. Accord- 
ingly, the novelist who aspires for their favor becomes, also, 
conservative, and refrains from discussing what, according to the 
boarding-school standard, is unsafe or improper. 

This silence concerning all the vital things of life, and the 
elaborate attention paid to things of small consequence, I believe 
to be the most serious defect in the present American fiction. 
The strong forces which are visibly and invisibly at work in our 
society, fashioning our destinies as a nation, are to a great extent 
ignored by our novelists. Politics, for instance, which, outside 
of the great cities, plays so large a part in the lives of our people, 
is, out of deference to the ladies, rarely allowed to invade our 
novels. In all the tales of Howells and James, which are typical 
of the tendencies of the time, I do not remember a single polit- 
ical incident—unless, indeed, the flirtations of the capricious 
Christina with the little socialistic bookbinder in “ Princess 
Casamassima ” may be termed a political incident. Mr. Marion 
Crawford had, to be sure, the hardihood, some months ago, to 
advertise his ignorance of the politics of his native land in a 
book entitled “An American Politician,” but I doubt if he 
expected any one to take such a performance seriously. J. W. 
De Forest published, some ten or twelve years ago, an excellent 
political novel, showing abundant insight; but ‘“‘ Honest John 
Vane” can scarcely have reaped the success it deserved, since 
the author soon afterward abandoned the field of fiction, and 
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has, as far as I know, never since been heard from. In Edward 
Eggleston's “ Roxy ” there are admirable episodes from the Harri- 
son and Tyler campaign of 1840, and in “ The Hoosier School- 
master ” politics also holds its due proportion of space and inter- 
est. But these exceptions are sufficiently rare to prove the rule, 
that the novelist of to-day avoids politics. Of the anonymous 
novel, “ Democracy,” I have not spoken, because it was not what 
it purported to be—a characterization of life at our national 
capital—but a distorting and malevolent satire on it; and 
Albion J. Tourgée’s “ A Fool’s Errand” and “ Bricks Without 
Straw ” were so strongly colored by vindictive partisanship as to 
be campaign documents rather than contributions to literature. 

I am aware that it is ungracious, on the part of a man who 
has written novels, to find fault with those who have had the 
kindness to read his productions, It would be perfectly fair if 
they should answer him.“ If we had not been your public you 
would have had none; if we had not bought your books they 
would have remained on the shelves ot your publisher. What- 
ever you are, or pretend to be, in a literary capacity, you owe 
to us.” As I have said, I am painfully aware that such a reply 
would be in order, and I scarcely know what to say to clear my- 
self of the charge of ingratitude. My only plea is that I care 
more for American literature than for the small figure I may 
happen to cut in it. I confess 1 have never written a book 
without helplessly deploring the fact that young ladies were to 
be the arbiters of its fate; that young persons whose opinions 
on any other subject, involving the need of thought or experi- 
ence, we should probably hold in light esteem, constitute collect- 
ively an Areopagus from whose judgments, in matters relating 
to fiction, there is no appeal. To be a purveyor of amusement 
(especially if one suspects that he has the stuff in him for some- 
thing better) is not at all amusing. To be obliged to repress 
that which is best in him and offer that which is of no conse- 
quence is the plight to which many a novelist, in this paradise 
of women, is reduced. Nothing less is demanded of him by that 
inexorable force called public taste, as embodied in the editors 
of the paying magazines, behind whom sits, arrayed in stern and 
bewildering loveliness, his final judge, the young American 
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girl. She is the Iron Madonna who strangles in her fond 
embrace the American novelist; the Moloch upon whose altar 
he sacrifices, willingly or unwillingly, his chances of greatness. 
In the many cases in which the chances do not exist, there is, of 
course, no sacrifice. But in the cases where they do exist there 
is a distinct half-unconscious lowering of standard, a distinct 
descent to a lower plane of thought or thoughtlessness. A weak 
lemonade mixture, harmless and mildly exhilarating, adapted 
for the palates of ingénues, is poured out in a steady stream from 
our presses, and we all drink it, and, from patriotic motives, 
declare it to be good. When, however, we read a novel like 
Tolstoi’s “‘ Anna Karénina” or Daudet’s “ Le Nabob,” we appre- 
ciate, perhaps, the difference between a literature addressed to 
girls and a literature intended for men and women. 

I am by no means blind to the fact that we have among 
us the beginning of what promises te be a sounder and more 
serious school of fiction. Mr. Howells deserves, in my opinion, 
the thanks of all lovers of literature for his frank and fearless 
attacks, both by precept and example, upon the worn-out roman- 
tic ideals. As long as it is expected of the novelist that he 
shall spin ingenious and entertaining yarns, his art is not bound 
by the laws of reality, and is free to degenerate into all sorts of 
license. As long as a crude public taste found more pleasure in 
the abnormal than the normal, the popular novelist was forced, 
like Wilkie Collins and Gaboriau, to ransack the records of police 
courts and lunatic asylums in search of startling incidents; and 
the novel swarmed with villains and their victims. As a pict- 
ure of life, such fiction was worse than worthless. It exists, of 
course, yet, and has a large public; but it is, in great part, due 
to Mr. Howells that readers who lay claim to literary culture 
now repudiate it. His long series of novels in “ The Atlantic” 
and “ The Century” have dealt uniformly with American themes, 
and have drawn within the domain of fiction hitherto unex- 
plored types and phases of our national life. In “ A Modern 
Instance,” and “ The Rise of Silas Lapham,” he has penetrated 
more deeply into the heart of reality, as it manifests itself on 
this side of the Atlantic, than any previous novelist, and has 


made it easier for those who shall follow after him to rely upon 
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insight, style, and knowledge of the world for success, and to 
dispense with the crude devices of the sensationalist. If he has 
not, like Zola and Claretie in France and Spielhagen and Frey- 
tag in Germany, undertaken to grapple with the social problems 
of the day, this may be in part due to a temperamental aver- 
sion for polemics, and partly to the training which the monthly 
magazine gives to all its contributors, keeping them in the safe 
track of uncontested generalities. The editor, being anxious to 
keep all his old subscribers and secure new ones, requires of his 
contributor that he shall offend no one. He must not expose a 
social or religious sham, because there are hundreds, if not 
thousands, of subscribers who believe in this sham, and would 
stop the magazine if it were attacked. If he takes up a particu- 
lar phase of life, he must steer carefully, so as to step on no- 
body’s toes, and if he has extreme beliefs and convictions, take 
good care to keep them in proper restraint. I am not applying 
this to Mr. Howells in particular, but to every novelist who 
reaches his public through the medium of the monthly maga- 
zines. However much he may rebel against it, he is forced to 
chew the cud of old ideas, and avoid espousing any cause which 
lacks the element of popularity. If he is of an ardent tempera- 
ment, he must curb his ardor, except in the love-scenes, where he 
is permitted to be discreetly passionate. If, like so many of the 
world’s best poets, he is in advance of his time; if he is a non- 
conformist in respect to any commonly accepted practice or 
belief, he has but the choice of suppressing his convictions or 
remaining silent. He must offer that part of himself which he 
believes to be of small consequence, and conceal that which he 
believes to be important and vital. 

In all the countries of Europe, except England, the liter- 
ary conditions are, in this respect, very different. There the 
monthly magazine (without which American authorship scarcely 
could exist) has not attained the prominence or the develop- 
ment that it has reached in our prosperous democracy. The 
majority of the German periodicals appeal to a definite class of 
readers, and are not afraid of proclaiming (in signed articles) the 
most tremendous social and religious heresies. Publications like 
the “ Gartenlaube ” and “ Westermann’s Deutsche Monatshefte,” 
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which are especially addressed to the prosperous bourgeoisie, ex- 
act the same conservatism of their contributors as do our maga- 
zines, but the “ Deutsche Rundschau” obviously emulates the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes ” in the scope it gives to radical opin- 
ions, as long as the literary excellence is sufficient to keep the 
tale or discussion on a high intellectual plane. The conse- 
quence is that the “ Gartenlaube” has developed a peculiar kind 
of female novelist, of which Marlitt, Werner, and Fanny Lewald 
are the most conspicuous representatives. They are safe, con- 
servative, and romantic ; and, accordingly, very popular in trans- 
lation with the patrons of our circulating libraries. Writers like 
Spielhagen and Freytag, on the other hand, prefer to seek their 
first publicity in the /euilletons of the daily papers, which impose 
no restraints upon them in the interest of tender readers. Ac- 
cordingly, we have in Spielhagen a most vigorous discussion of 
the great social questions from the point of view of a bold and 
original thinker; fearless expositions of the influence of the 
aristocracy upon the State at large and the lower classes; in- 
imitable satires on the official orthodoxy and its exponents, the 
Lutheran clergy. Everywhere there is vigor, originality, a fresh 
and contagious radicalism. 

In France the supply of excellent fiction so far ex ‘eeds the 
capacity of the few good magazines that the editorial opinion of 
the latter exerts but a very slight influence upon the novelist, 
and the daily papers like “ Le Temps,” “Le Journal des Debats,” 
etc., which regularly print fiction in their fewilletons, allow a man 
of recognized ability to say whatever he likes, if he only says it 
well. The “Revue des Deux Mondes,” indeed, exacts few but 
literary qualifications of its writers of fiction, and even George 
Sand, the most gifted and most erratic of social revolutionists, 
was for five years its most valued contributor. She quarreled, 
to be sure, with the “ Revue,” started, successively, two period- 
icals of her own, and found, finally, her sphere in the absolute 
and congenial unrestraint of the feuwzlleton. Daudet, Zola, and 
Claretie likewise revel in the liberty which the daily press allows 
them, and develop there, for good or for ill, to the full limit of 
their individualities. 

The recent literary history of the Scandinavian countries, 
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where the magazine only exists in a primitive stage of develop- 
ment, shows the same tendency to make the novel the vehicle 
of advanced thought. All the vital questions of the day, in 
religion, politics, and society, are being vigorously expounded 
and debated in works of fiction. Bjiérnson, who launches his 
books upon the market without the intervention of any paper or 
periodical, has recently published a novel (“ Flags are Flying in 
Harbor and City”) in which he introduces successively four 
generations of the same family, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing the psychological and physiological laws of heredity in 
their mutual interdependence, and enforcing the moral lessons 
which are involved therein. Alexander Kielland diagnoses with 
dispassionate serenity and truth the hidden diseases of the 
body social, and by his keen and biting satire arouses against 
himself a storm of denunciation. But this does not prevent the 
Storthing from voting him an annual salary, as compensation for 
the loss he sustains by the absence of an international copyright. 
So far from suffering by thus being made the battle-field of 
warring thought, the novel gains thereby a breadth and dignity 
which it never can attain where it is constructed with a sole 
view to entertainment. The old maxim, [art pour [art—art for 
art’s sake—originated with the romanticists, and is losing what- 
ever validity it ever had. Art can engage in no better pursuit 
than to stimulate noble and healthful thought on all matters of 
human concern, and thereby clear the prejudiced mind and raise 
the average of human happiness. 


‘Thus shalt thou who bread art seeking 
Conquer boons, undreamed, unsought ; 
Thou shalt learn to doubt and suffer; 
Lose thy peace, so cheaply bought; 
Sou!s grow strong and blossom only 
On the battle-field of thought.” 


HJALMAR HyortH BoyYEsEN 





THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE SALOON. 


On a recent visit to Rhode Island, where constitutional prohi- 
bition lately triumphed, to the surprise of both friend and foe, I 
met one of its most conservative citizens, who has been mayor of 
its chief city, and is now a member of its State legislature. I 
had known him for ten years, as a man wholly free from all taint 
of either fanaticism or enthusiasm, moderate in his philosophy of 
social improvement, and exceedingly tolerant of convivial habits, 
though himself above all suspicion. He had never been a pro- 
hibitionist, and regarded the political tactics of the prohibition- 
ists as foolish and hurtful; but he said, with an emphasis that 
both surprised and delighted me: “The saloon must go; not 
only here, but in every State of the Union.” 

For many years it has been with me a growing conviction 
that the temperance question, so far as the civil statute can 
properly and effectively deal with it, must be narrowed to the is- 
sue which the open saloon presents. The great masses of the 
people are not advocates or apologists of drunkenness, They re- 
gard it as a crime and a disgrace, cursing both the guilty and the 
innocent. But they have been divided into two great hostile 
camps, between whom war has not seldom been waged more 
fiercely than against the common and united foe, The literature 
of the temperance reform contains many pages that stir one to 
honest indignation; distorted facts, hasty generalizations, per- 
sonal detraction of honored and true men, interpretations of 
Scripture that no fair-minded scholar could subscribe to, indis- 
criminate assaults upon fermented and distilled liquors, and ex- 
treme proposals of reformation, have abounded, and have alien- 
ated great classes of men without whose energetic support no 
great reform can possibly be achieved. The war has been not 
merely against the open and indiscriminate sale of intoxicants, 
but against their purchase in the open market, against their pri- 
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vate and personal use, and even against their manufacture, ex- 
cept under severe governmental superintendence and regulation. 
The churches have been summoned to abandon the use of fer- 
mented wine in the celebration of the Eucharist, as a crime 
against both God and man. It is needless to pass the fierce and 
long debate under review; it is enough to say that the prohibi- 
tionist has failed to convince the great body of sober Christian 
thinkers, and of intelligent economists. It is one of the signs of 
the times that many distinguished and ardent friends of temper- 
ance are outspoken in their hostility to what has come to be 
known as the “third party.” They are satisfied that deliverance 
is not to be looked for under its leadership. 

The causes of discontent with the current prohibitory methods 
have been twofold. In the first place, it has been felt that per- 
sonal morality cannot be secured by statute regulation. Men 
cannot be reformed by law ; the initial process must come from 
other and higher sources. The prevailing temperance oratory 
makes the drunkard a victim of his environment, regards him as 
an object to be pitied, while the anathema is hurled against the 
drunkard-maker. I have not one word to say in apology of the 
latter. He is an enemy of his race. His track is marked with 
tears and blood, that cry out for the retribution which, however 
tardy, is sure to come. But when I read my Bible I find the 
burden of its condemnation against the drunkard. For him the 
great and coming kingdom of God on earth has no place. All 
its citizens are to be sober men and women. The Biblical argu- 
ment brands drunkenness as a crime, for which each man is per- 
sonally responsible, and which remains inexcusable in the face 
of the strongest temptation. The true and permanent reform, 
therefore, must begin with the man, leading him to shame and 
repentance, or seizing him before the tempter can ply his arts, 
and so guarding him in advance that a thousand dram-shops 
will not wake the demon in him. The supply will disappear 
when the demand is destroyed. The political prohibitionist ig- 
nores, or, at least, undervalues, this element of personal responsi- 
bility. His philosophy is practically materialistic, according to 
which man is the creature of circumstances, instead of being the 
creative spirit, without whose active consent the vicious environ- 
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ment could neither come into existence, nor hold its ground. 
Historically, it remains unanswerably true, that the passion for 
intoxicants has created the traffic; and the latter can be effect- 
ually abridged and finally destroyed only by controlling and ex- 
terminating the former. 

So much for the hesitancy, on moral grounds, that many good 
men have felt against the prohibitory movement. They have 
regarded its aim as noble and humane, but they have deemed its 
philosophy radically wrong. They have, moreover, felt con- 
strained to withhold their approval on purely economic grounds. 
Political prohibition, extending to the manufacture and private 
use of fermented and distilled liquors, involves a doctrine of the 
functions of the State which by many men is regarded as vicious 
and dangerous in the extreme. The simplest idea of the State 
regards it as called to the protection of life and of property, to 
secure to each man the rights and the responsibilities of personal 
liberty. That liberty government may only abridge when it 
works injury to another. The presumption is always in favor 
of perfect liberty, which should only be interfered with as the 
last resort. Hence we allow a wordy war to run very high, in- 
terfering only when the disputants resort to blows, or when they 
substitute dynamite for rhetoric. And he who has read with 
even ordinary care the brave struggle by which modern freedom 
has been won, will beslow to give welcome to any political econ- 
omy that would forge new chains even in the name of virtue. 
We may not do evil that good may come. The end does not 
justify the means. A morality secured by restrictions upon per- 
sonal liberty is secured at too great a cost, for it introduces a 
vicious principle that at any moment may be made the pretext 
and justification of the most high-handed tyranny. Now, when 
the prohibitionist demands that the manufacture and sale of al- 
coholic liquors shall be made a crime, except under State regu- 
lation and upon a medical certificate, he is at war with the polit- 
ical economy that has shaped our American institutions, and is 
dominant in the best life of our time. It is Home Rule for 
which every nation, touched by the spirit of our age, is clamor- 
ous; the government of the people, by the people, for the people. 
To secure that may be a very tedious task, but only such a gov- 
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ernment can be permanent and strong. Personal liberty must be 
its watchword and aim. Political prohibition speaks another 
tongue. Its theory of government is socialistic, aristocratic, pa- 
ternal. It means well. It takes lofty moral ground. But all 
this does not alter the fact that it would prescribe for men what 
they shall eat and drink, or close by statute the great highways 
of traffic so that men shall not be able to buy what they want. 

The above may suffice as a rude outline of the reasons that 
have retarded the growth of political prohibition. The leaders 
have demanded too much, and in the wrong way. In the mean- 
time, there has been a rapid advance of sentiment in favor of 
temperance, in all classes and parties and lands. The convic- 
tion is steadily rising that something can and must be done to 
check the growing evil. The people have been busy discussing 
the problem, and casting about for a practicable solution. And 
as Plato, in search of a definition of justice, found it at last in a 
very simple phrase, so are we coming to discover that there is 
just one thing to do—exterminate the open saloon. I believe 
that my conservative friend from Rhode Island voiced the dic- 
tate of common prudence and of sound political economy. 

For this demand is not an interference with any man’s per- 
sonal freedom. It would leave him free to manufacture, to sell, 
and to buy. It would simply deny to this one traffic special and 
extraordinary privileges and opportunities, which a long and 
varied experience has shown to be destructive of national peace 
and prosperity. Every man would remain unmolested in his 
own dining-room. Every guest in a public house would be mas- 
ter of his own table. No attempt would be made to promote 
abstinence by law, but every place would be “raided” where 
men resorted openly and publicly for purposes of drunkenness 
and riot. The State has ample grounds for such a crusade. 
The open saloon is the resort of the idle and the vicious. It is 
the source and fountain of political corruption. It is the school 
of anarchism. In times of peaceful elections, and in seasons 
of probable danger, it is always the saloon that is closed and 
guarded. In a rude way the State has always regarded the sa- 
loon as the great standing threat against public peace; and the 
logic needs only to be pushed to its inevitable conclusion. What 
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the State now does at each recurring election, it may and ought 
to do always and everywhere. Intemperance would not disap- 
pear, any more than lust is destroyed because our American 
temper has always been hostile to licensing houses of ill-fame. 
But as the notorious brothel or gambling den is swept away by 
an indignant public demand, so should the open saloon disap- 
pear before the strong arm of the law. And the signs of the 
time indicate that the people are preparing to make that demand 
with an emphasis that no political party will dare to disregard. 

When that day comes, we shall cease to argue the question, 
“Does prohibition prohibit?” No law can destroy intemper- 
ance. But the disappearance of the saloon will bring an era of 
quiet and peace that will seem like a new creation. The city of 
Providence has had for many years a narrow thoroughfare, 
flanked by great business-houses, many of whose structures were 
given up to theaters and saloons of the lowest class. Through 
this street great numbers of men and women daily passed, jos- 
tled by crowds whose very glance was an insult, until many 
came to shun it as a pest-house. I passed through it on a 
recent visit, and found it as quiet and orderly as the most sen- 
sitive could wish. And the reason was, every saloon was closed 
by law. My friend was not the only man whose eyes had been 
opened, and many more will bear him company in the crusade 
which shall drive the saloon from the thoroughfares of modern 
civilization. 

A. J. F. BEHRENDS, 











EVILS OF INDIRECT TAXATION. 


THE fiscal action of government consists in the influx and 
efflux of revenue. It has to do with the collection and disburse- 
ment of money, with taxation and expenditure. Political power 
has great affinity for public revenue, and seeks alliance with 
that organism which can most readily furnish it. It is the pab- 
ulum on which it feeds, the instrument through which its func- 
tions are most efficiently performed. Between any two compet- 
ing political organisms, that which has the largest command of 
money will attain ascendency, and will concentrate in itself the 
largest mass of political authority. Hence it is that the rela- 
tions of centralism to the money power become a subject of mo- 
mentous interest. Power without money is weak, and not very 
dangerous; power with unlimited resources of money is strong, 
and may become despotic and perilous to liberty. 

A brief review of the history of the “money power” in the 
British system will serve most strikingly to illustrate the affinity 
of the political power for it, and the influence of their union 
upon any system of government. 

When the Conqueror, on the field of Hastings, in 1066, sub- 
jected the Saxon people to the Norman invader, royalty and the 
nobility ruled England with absolute despotism. The purse and 
the sword were united in the king; taxation was a regal func- 
tion; and popular freedom was, for the time, extinct. Central- 
ism reigned supreme over the people’s rights and liberties, 
through feudalism, whose chief was king. 

Without pausing to note the grant of Magna Charta, at the 
demand of the nobility, backed by the Saxon people, we may 
remark that the jealousy between the crown and the barons 
made each willing to conciliate the Saxon race, whose power 
each had usurped, and whose liberties both had destroyed. In 
1266, two centuries after the Conquest (how full of the history 
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of wrongs done by a foreign despotism, and suffered by an en- 
slaved people!), the Commons were summoned for “ consultation.” 

The English Justinian, as Lord Hale called Edward L, sum- 
moned the Commons, in 1295, ad faciendum et consulendum, as 
some counterpoise to the barons; and in the thirty-fourth year 
of his reign was passed the celebrated act by which it was 
declared that the king would impose and levy no tax within his 
realm but by the will and assent of his nobles, ecclesiastics, bur- 
gesses, and other free people of the kingdom. Thus, for the first 
time, the people were recognized as a factor in the function of 
taxation. They were not a very important factor, for they sat in 
a body of which they were a minority, and had been too long 
under the domination of the nobles and the priesthood to ex- 
hibit any bold self-assertion. 

Only a few years later, the Commons, for what reason we 
know not, first consulted apart from the barons and ecclesiastics, 
and in a separate body. The House of Commons was thus born, 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and no tax could be 
laid without its separate will and consent. ‘The Commons were 
thus wedded to the money power, and their authority has grown 
from that day to this. They first attached petitions for redress 
of grievances to their tax bills; then conditions; and now they 
rule the kingdom by virtue of holding its purse. Royalty is 
powerless without money, and the Commons dictate the policy of 
the crown, because, without their money, the kingly power is 
paralyzed. As long as the king could tax, he centralized all 
authority in the crown. When he yielded the fiscal control to 
the Commons, political power deserted the throne, and allied 
itself to that branch of the government which raised and dis- 
bursed the revenue, through which powers are made efficient, 
and without which they cannot be executed. Wed political 
power to money, and it may breed despotism; divorce it from 
money, and it becomes an empty show. 

Of course, were we engaged in a critical history of the rise of 
the power of the Commons, we should have to consider the meth- 
ods by which the crown and lords influenced the organization of 
the House of Commons, and thus for a long period modified the 
authority of that body; also the effect of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
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and of later acts, in establishing their supreme and controlling 
influence in British affairs at this moment, by the indissoluble 
alliance between them and the money power of the realm; but 
enough has been presented to illustrate the question in hand.* 

In the history of this country a like transfer of political 
authority has followed from its affinity for the money power of 
government. When the colonies, the embryo States, took their 
stand for liberty, it was on the power to raise money. Had they 
conceded that power to the British Parliament, their self-govern- 
ment would have ended, for their resources available for local 
ends would ultimately have been exhausted by British taxation, 
for imperial objects; and they would finally, for their own gov- 
ernment, have been at the mercy of the empire, 

When their first Congress met, September 5, 1774, their pur- 
pose of a common and united defense against Great Britain was 
paralyzed by the want of any power to raise a common revenue, 
The Union was a mere league, at the will of each colony, abso- 
lutely dependent on each for the money by which it was to live 
and act, Its impotency was pitiable, Its strength was in the 
moral forces of patriotism and devotion to liberty. The battles 
for freedom were all fought until March 1, 1781, upon voluntary 
contributions from freedom-loving commonwealths, to a Congress 
which was appointed by them to marshal their united armies to 
win their independence. 

On the 2d of March, 1781, Congress, as a fixed and organic 
body, was constituted by the “Articles of Confederation,” finally 
adopted on the preceding day. This first Federal Constitution 
for the United States gave large powers to Congress, but no in- 
dependent means to raise the revenue necessary to carry them 
into effect. Its treasury was to be “supplied by the several 
States,” in a certain proportion to be fixed by Congress, but the 
tax for paying that proportion was to be laid by the legislatures 
of the several States. 

By this provision, Congress was dependent on the several 
States for the means in money needful for the execution of the 

* Whether the centralization of this supreme authority in one body will be 


propitious to the well-being of the realm, or conservative of liberty, is a prob- 
lem not within our present purpose to consider. 
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large powers vested in it. The purse of the Union was in the 
hands of the States; the disbursement of the revenue was in the 
hands of Congress. Congress could declare war, but could not 
make war without the money which the States only could sup- 
ply, or might withhold. 

The federal power sought an alliance with the money power; 
and this was one of the chief reasons for demanding the new 
Constitution, to frame and propose which the Federal Conven- 
tion met in May, 1787, in Philadelphia. The evil of federal 
dependence on State taxation for the means necessary to execute 
federal powers, was remedied by the new Constitution, as fol- 
lows: 


** Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States,”—(Art, 1, § 8, o, 1.) 

‘No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to 


the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken.”—({Art, 1, § 9, 
c, 8.) 


That census was to be taken, and the proportion for direct 
taxes fixed according to the whole number of free persons and 
three-fifths of slaves, under Art. L, § 2,¢. 8. By these provi- 
sions Congress has the power of laying all taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, for revenue purposes, subject to only three con- 
ditions, to wit: that all direct taxes shall be laid in the propor- 
tion above stated; that all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform; and that no tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 

Let us now see what power of taxation was reserved to the 
States. Their power to lay imposts or duties on imports or ex- 
ports was taken away, or made subject to the consent of Con- 
gress; and all revenue therefrom was to be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States.* 

We have now to consider the effect of this change in the tax 
powers of the Federal Government, and of the States, upon the 
relative authority of the Federal and State Governments. Their 
relative authority, by the letter of the Constitution, is thus de- 


* Constitution of the United States, Art. I., § 10, c. 2. 
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fined: “The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people.”* That is to say, the 
source of the authority of the United States is constitutional dele- 
gation; that of the States is the constitutional reservation of all 
their original and pre-constitutional power which is not dele- 
gated to the United States, and is not prohibited to the States 
by the Constitution. Our constitutional history is involved in 
this balance of the two systems of government which consti- 
tute our federal polity; the one holding delegated, the other re- 
served, authority. 

It is very obvious, as has been shown, that the effectiveness 
of authority will depend upon the command it has of revenue 
necessary to carrying it intoexecution. The delegated authority 
of the Congress under the “ Articles of Confederation” was very 
great, but could not have been much increased by usurpation, 
since the money needed to make it effective could not be com- 
manded but by the contributions of those States whose authority 
would be lessened by the usurpation. But as soon as the com- 
mand of money was given in unlimited degree to the delegated 
authority, its capacity to make its usurpai on effective, being 
dependent on itself, would be limited onl by its will. The 
check upon this tendency to centralism in the Federal Govern- 
ment, by its usurpation of the reserved powers of the States, 
would be found in the people, who would by the right of suffrage 
hold the two systems in their constitutional equilibrium. 

It is very clear that the people would be jealous of any 
authority which would increase taxation, in order to a revenue 
adequate to carry it into effect; and this popular sentiment has 
always been an efficient limitation on the increase of the fiscal 
functions of any government. When, therefore, the State or 
Federal Government seeks to carry out any scheme which re- 
quires money, this jealousy of the tax power has been found to 
be a valuable check upon extravagance. 

While this is true, there is another view which is most im- 
portant. Governments of all kinds have seriously felt this 


* Tenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
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obstacle of popular jealousy, as they esteem it, in the pathway 
of ambition. To remove it, or to obviate it, schemes of finance 
have been devised, by which, through indirection, taxation may 
be so levied that people may be unconscious of its burdens. 

Direct taxes are those where the relation between the tax- 
gatherer and the tax-payer is immediate—where the latter bears 
the burden of the tax he pays to the former, without recourse 
to any third person. Indirect taxes are such that the tax-payer 
may mingle his tax with the price of the article taxed, and re- 
ceive both back in a sale to another. Here the relation between 
the tax-gatherer and the real payer of the tax is mediate. 

It is clear, therefore, that indirect taxes may be so devised as 
to make those who ultimately and really pay them unconscious 
of their burden, or, rather, of its cause. That this is the result 
in such cases *- almost universal experience. The excise tax on 
tobacco and whisky is directly paid by the manufacturer of the 
one and the distiller of the other. Each adds the tax to the price 
of the article, and receives it back in the price paid for it by the 
buyer. The duty on an imported article is immediately paid by 
the importer; but through the media of the wholesale and retail 
merchants the burden is lifted from all except the consumer, 
who knows nothing of the tax, because it is so adroitly mingled 
in the price of the article that he sees only the greed of the mer- 
chant, and does not dream of the exactions of his government. 

This unconsciousness of exaction is equivalent to the ab- 
sence of all exaction, as to its effect upon the tax-payer, in his 
watchfulness of the fiscal operations of the government. What 
matters it to him that the government, of whose exactions he 
is unconscious, is laying heavy burdens on him in order to the 
most lavish extravagance in its expenditures? He sees the mu- 
nificence of its acts, but feels nothing of the burdens of its taxa- 
tion. He sees the blessings it bestows, but is unconscious of the 
tribute it exacts. The government, in effect, becomes irrespon- 
sible to him for the real injury it inflicts, because he feels none. 

Though robbed, “let him not know it, and he’s not robbed at 
all.” On the other hand, let the same tax be exacted imme- 
diately and directly, the payer of it feels it keenly, holds to 
rigid responsibility the government which exacts it, and refuses 
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to accept the benefit of the expenditure of the tax, the weight of 
which he feels to be greater than he can bear. 

Suppose, now, a public project proposed, which can only be car- 
ried out by taxation. The people may desire its success, but they 
count its cost. Let two competing governments claim to accom- 
plish it; the one out of a treasury filled by direct, the other out 
of one filled by indirect, taxes. Does any one doubt which will 
be accepted by the people? The same benefit which would be 
rejected if to be attained by a direct tax, will be accepted as the 
result of an indirect tax. The power to do the thing will be 
accorded by the people to that government through whose agency 
it can be exercised with the least apparent burden on their shoul- 
ders, and that will be the government whose revenue is raised by 
indirect taxes, rather than that which relies on direct taxes. 

Let us now compare the federal and State revenues. By 
indirect taxation the United States raise annually about $300,- 
000,000 of revenue. In 1880, the States, with their county and 
municipal taxes, raised a little over $300,000,000. The federal 


tax is indirect, the other almost entirely direct. The conscious 
burden is from State taxation. That of the Federal Government 
rests upon a people unconscious of its exactions. Is it surpris- 
ing that the people are so ready to ask Congress to do every- 
thing which costs money, rather than leave it to the States? It 
is because, when done by Congress, it seems to cost nothing ; 
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when done by the States, to be an oppressive burden. 

Power, therefore, which yearns for alliance with money, shows 
its greatest affinity for money obtained without conscious burden, 
and constantly drifts to that government which abstracts taxes 
without pain, and seems to bestow benefits without imposing 
burdens. It needs no further statement to show how power, 
which always has run after money, as we have seen, will—as 
between the Federal Government, which obtains money by in- 
direct taxes, and the States, which can only get it by direct 
taxes—be yielded to the former and taken from the latter by the 
people, who will not take pains to see that the burden is as real 
under the one as the other form of taxation. Thus this differ- 
ence in form creates a decided drift from the reserved to the 
delegated authority—from the States to centralism. 
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But this is not all, Power not only runs after money, but 
money runs after power. The federal revenue collected in a 
full treasury seeks objects for expenditure. The indirect taxes, 
accumulated without sensible oppression, are regarded as a great 
fund for charity and beneficent dispensation. The States dare 
not attempt or continue such accretions. The central govern- 
ment does it, and a cry for decreased taxation is inaudible amid 
the derisive shouts of those who hope to be refreshed by the ir- 
rigation of the overflowing fountain of federal beneficence. 

What shall we do with it? is answered by the myriad 
schemes for public plunder, under the guise of public blessings. 
If Congress cannot per se do this or that, and the States must, 
cannot Congress supply the money to the States to do it, and 
subject the gift to conditions which will involve, in effect, the 
power of Congress to usurp the reserved authority of the States? 

But this is not all. The indirect power of taxation by the 
Federal Government, practically at this moment exclusive, given 
as an easy method of raising revenue, by putting burdens on a 
people without making them conscious of their weight, is now 
used for another purpose than that for which it was granted: 
to set up one business, and put down another; to tax, not for 
the treasury, but for the benefit of favored interests; to kill 
what is hated, by an exterminating tax, in order to foster what 
is loved, through the death of its rival. Thus the whole realm 
of reserved powers of the States, to deal with, control, and pro- 
tect all the varied industries and occupations of men, is in- 
vaded, and those powers are absorbed by the Federal Govern- 
ment; and this authority is thus centralized, under the claim of 
power to levy taxes for the supply of the federal treasury. 

The constitutional power to raise revenue for carrying into 
effect federal authority has thus, by perversion, and by the 
delusive influence of indirect taxation, become a disease, which 
produces inanition and atrophy in the States, and a corrupting 
plethora in the central government. The danger is imminent 
and permanent. It demands watchfulness and firmness to arrest 
this tendency to centralism. This can only be done by educa- 
ting the people to understand— 

First. —_ an indirect is as real a burden as a direct tax. 
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Second. That the federal duty is a greater burden than the 
State tax; for the former not only burdens the consumer of the 
imported article to the extent of the duty, but, by enhancement 
of the price of the domestic article, which competes with the 
imported one, multiplies the burden many times beyond the tax 
the treasury receives. 

Third. That to preserve the equipoise between the Federal 
Government and the States, and to prevent centralism in the 
former, as well as to avoid anarchical action by the latter, are 
the most sacred and momentous duties of the American citizen. 

Fourth. Let each government use its tax power for the sole 
purpose of supplying the means of revenue to execute its un- 
questioned authority, and this Union of free commonwealths will 
realize all that its projectors designed for the liberty and welfare 


of the American people. 
JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKER. 
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